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THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


T is not altogether surprising that the multiplicity of 
Irish matters which haye been under debate, and the 
general tendency—frankly avowed by Sir J. Hay—to be 
“ sick of Ireland,” should have apparent!y somewhat con- 
fused the public mind on the subject. Practically four 
distinct topics affecting Ireland have been dealt with in 
the debate on the Address; the conduct of the Govern- 
ment last April, the conduct of the Irish Home Rule party 
in regard to the Murder League, the Spencer-TREVELYAN 
sa of repression, and the question of Irish distress. 
here are two influential parties—the thick and thin sup- 
porters of the Government, and the “ Irish National party ”’ 
(as Lord Hartineton, either inadvertently or to please 
Mr. CaamBERLAIN, denominates the Parnellites)—who have 
an interest in maintaining this confusion. Coercion and 
distress are convenient subjects under which Mr. Parneti 
and his friends can attempt to jaggle the question of 
their relations with those who had relations with Carey. 
The good deeds of Lord Spencer and Mr. Jenkinson can 
be indignantly appealed to by the Government as gilding 
the ill deeds of the Cabinet last spring. But, above all, it 
is the interest of English Ministerialists to avoid as 
far as possible paying any attention to the com- 
plaints of Irish distress. For, exaggerated as that 
distress doubtless is, its existence, especially when it is 
taken in connexion with the favourite doctrines of the 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trape and the member for 
Ipswich, is a fatally significant comment on the policy of 
the Land and Arrears Acts. Tedious as in some senses 
they were, the debates of Tuesday and Wednesday were 
not by any means without instruction. They have made 
it perfectly clear that even the presentation to the tenants 
of (on an average) twenty per cent. of the value of their 
holdings, not merely in reduction of rent but in conse- 
quently created saleable tenant-right, has not relieved, will 
not relieve, and cannot relieve, a very large number of the 
land occupiers of Ireland from a state of chronic distress. 
They have made it clear that the still more exceptional 
dead lift of the Arrears Act, with its free gift of an average 
of two years’ rent to the tenant, has been equally ineffectual. 
They have further made it plain that the most studious 
efforts have been made, and will be made, to work upon 
the mendicant tendency of the people so as to prevent them 
from accepting the workhouse test, and to excite odium 
against the Government if that test is insisted on. Bya 
collation of these facts it becomes certain that, in spite 
of the Land Act, in spite of the Arrears Act, Donegal and 
Mayo, without emigration on the heroic scale, will remain 
& source of distress. Distress, as the slightest familiarity 
with Irish history shows, is at once translated into 
rievance, and it has been formally laid down by the 
irmingham school of politicians that grievance is always 
and everywhere to be treated with political concession. 
These tedious discussions have not therefore, to those 
who know how to profit by them, been wholly tedious. 
They have exhibited, not indeed for the first time or the 
twentieth, but afresh and more clearly, the great danger 
of the existing Irish situation; the undying opportunity 
which the character and circumstances of the Irish 
peasant on the one hand, and the character and crotchets 
of English Radicals on the other, give to the Irish 
agitator. 
This exhibition is the counterpart of that which has 
been simultaneously open as to the other branch of the 


Irish question. Mr. Parnewt’s attempt to arraign the 
administration of the Prevention of Crimes Act was 
entirely of a piece with his reply, or rather his refusal to 
reply, to Mr. Forsrer’s charges last week. Mr. ParneLe 
has practically declared himself in contumacy, and in so 
doing he has been no doubt not unwise in his own genera- 
tion. Englishmen are constantly falling into the mistake of 
judging Irish agitators as if they were something else, of 
forgetting the properties which follow from their very 
definition. If Mr. Parnett had exhibited the generous 
indignation, the anxious desire to clear himself in the 
eyes of his fellow-members of Parliament, the hatred of 
crime and conspiracy, and all the other respectable 
emotions which were apparently expected of him in some 
quarters, it would have been impossible to clear his con- 
duct of the charge either of hypocrisy or of inconsistency. 
Moreover, had he thus behaved, he would have simply lost 
all his influence with the persons and the organizations 
which have made him such a power as he is. The pro- 
gramme of the reformed Home Rule party since Mr. Burt’s 
dethronement and death has been contempt of English 
opinion. Why should English opinion about murder be less 
contemned than any other form of English sentiment? 
The methods of the party since that time have been orga- 
nized intimidation; why should a few discoveries of intimi- 
dation pushed to lengths which cannot be openly excused 
disgust Home Rulers with their favourite instrament ? 
It is a sufficiently ancient remark that a man will sooner 
confess himself a knave than a fool, and the expected as- 
sumption of a penitential attitude by Mr. Parnewt and his 
followers would have been in effect a confession of folly—of 
ignorance that it is dangerous to play with conspiracy 
and with terrorism. Mr. Parne.t’s fustian, Mr. Justin 
McCartuy’s laborious tu quoques, the maintenance of 
the attack on the administration of the Irish Govern- 
ment, and the elaborate attempt to convict them of in- 
humanity in not once more deluging the West of Ireland 
with doles, are all parts of a very obvious and almost 
unavoidable game. A party which has consistently re- 
served its sympathy for murderers can hardly be expected 
to be convulsed with horror because a few more details 
have just been obtained about one particular murder. But 
this exhibition, like the other, has its educating and en- 
lightening effect. The persons who have thus shown 
themselves impervious to the simplest considerations of 
morality represent the free choice of large numbers of 
Irishmen in the exercise of the highest of all electoral 
duties. These are the men who out of all Ireland are chosen 
on the self-government principle which Mr. Giapstone 
and Mr. CHAMBERLAIN desire to extend—chosen not for 
subordinate posts, where the competition is as slight 
as the responsibility, but for the most coveted and keenly- 
contested position of its kind in the whole civilized world. 
These are the chosen of the “humblest Irishman”; his 
ideals of the men suitable for governing an empire. The 
man must be singularly dull who does not perceive, or 
singularly callous who is not gratefal for, the political 
information thus given. 

The Dablin county and Portarlington borough elections 
are not matters for exuberant rejoicing; but they are 
satisfactory, and they too have their moral. The seating 
of a Home Ruler or Nationalist in either case would have 
been a serious defeat for order; the seating of a Conser- 
vative is not a very serious check to anarchy. But that 
the metropolitan county should have declared its sound- 
ness by such an overwhelming majority is in its way 
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encouraging ; and when the two elections are compared 
with that at Mallow, a rather curious inference may be 
drawn. It is apparently impossible for a supporter of the 
Government to fight a Home Ruler with success. It is 
still possible for a Tory candidate to do so. There can 
be no doubt that the accomplishment of the prophecy 
made some time ago, that in a short time Ireland would 
return not a single Liberal, is only delayed by the 
accidental cirenmstances of Ulster and the willingness of 
Liberal candidates there to confine the articles of their 
political creed to those likely to bribe the Ulster farmer. 
There is indeed no reason whatever why an Irish voter 
should support Mr. Giapstons. Gratitude is not anywhere 
a conspicuous virtue of the elector who is protected by the 
Ballot, and Irish gratitude is especially prospective. A Go- 
vernment which doles and does not hang is the Irish ideal, 
and all Governments must occasionally hang, while none can 
always dole. Anaffection forabstract Liberal principles, even 
if it existed, would hardly be an inducement to support the 
present Administration; but there never has been any in- 
clination in Ireland for abstract Liberal principles, This 
would be of little consequence in itself were it not that 
tke more hopeless the winning and keeping of Irish seats 
by supporters of his own appears to Mr. Guapstonz, the 
more likely is he to bid for Home Rule support by con- 
cessions in the direction of Home Rule. These concessions 
already command the all but undisguised support of the 
persons who do Mr. Grapstone’s thinking for him vica- 
riously—namely, the extreme Radicals ; while even among 
comparatively moderate Liberals there are signs of waver- 
ing. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
the issues that depend on Lord Hartineron’s constancy in 
this matter. 


MR, GLADSTONE. 


ie is strange that even irresponsible members of the 
Opposition should have found fault, in speeches or in 
the form of notices of questions, with Mr. Giapstone’s 
short absence from England. Their more judicious col- 
leagues still share the general satisfaction not so much 
in his return as in the re-establishment of his health. It 
is understood that Mr. Giapstone is now perfectly well, 
and there is reason to believe that his indisposition was 
not at any time serious or alarming. He was perfectly 
justified in taking a holiday, if he thought it desirable, after 
the fatigue of the autumn Session; and he might at least 
have expected that any regret which might be caused by 
his absence would be felt by his friends rather than by 
impatient adversaries. The Trojans are not known to have 
complained of the retirement of Acni.LEs to his tent. A 
longer term of absence might perhaps have been still more 
beneficial. The spring climate of Cannes is salubrious as 
well as pleasant; and according to credible report Mr. 
GLADSTONE possesses the enviable faculty of being able on 
fit occasions to divert his mind by recreation and study 
from political excitement. His colleagues have probably 
had little occasion to trouble him with business during his 
visit to the South of France, though they may have 
felt uneasy at the prolongation of his stay in Paris. 
No crisis has recently occurred in Egypt, and the 
important disclosures which have been made in Dublin 
required no political action on the part of the Cabinet. 
The administration of Irish affairs is wisely entrusted 
to the Viceregal Government. If the Prime Minister 
had been capable of interfering with the measures taken 
by Lord Spencer and Mr, Trevetyan, his absence from 
England would have been highly conducive to the 
public advantage. Even his inevitable intervention in 
the debate on the Address was unnecessary to secure 
a Ministerial majority, and it might not improbably have 
produced fresh complications. Lord Harrineron sufficiently 
represented the Government, though he displayed nothing 
of the copious eloquence of his chief. Statements and 
arguments are much safer when they are not founded on 
questionable and superfluous generalizations. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. GLapstonz has not accumulated during his 
temporary silence materials for dangerous declamation. 
He will perhaps find that some of his hopes for the 
Session are already doomed to disappointment. A fort- 
night's debate on the Address and on the Kilmainham 
Treaty augurs ill for ambitious projects of legislation. It 
is now doubtful whether the London Municipality Bill can 
be introduced before Easter, though Sir Wittiam Harcourt 


will naturally wish for an early opportunity of explaining 
the provisions of the measure in moving the first reading, 
Delay in the introduction of the Bill will not tend to faci- 
litate its subsequent progress. It will necessarily include 
numerous details which will be criticized at leisure; and 
during the debates Parliament will for the first time re- 
cognize the magnitude and the gravity of the issues which 
will be raised. Since the first announcement of the Bill 
its two promoters, Mr. Beat and Mr. Firru, have not had 
the good fortune to persuade any proselytes to join them; 
nor is it yet known whether any of the actual governing 
bodies will acquiesce in their own extinction, or whether 
the metropolitan ratepayers desire to be taxed and ruled 
by a democratic Council. If the forms of Parliament had 
allowed such a proceeding, the Bill would have been most 
easily carried with a rush. The reasons on either side 
have never yet been deliberately examined ; and it is highly 
probable that the objections will be found tobe stronger than 
the arguments in its favour. The draft of the Bill will, as it 
is understood, not provide for the transfer to the new 
Corporation of the control of the police; but the extreme 
Radicals will almost certainly propose to place the Govern- 
ment and the Legislature under the protection of a muni- 
cipal force; and Mr. Guapstong, if his declarations at 
Cannes have been accurately reported, intimated to a poli- 
tical ally of the Paris Commune his approval of an ex- 
periment which no French Minister would venture to try. 
Even if the present Government shrinks from an inex. 
cusable concession to imaginary clamour, the time may 
come when a central Municipality, backed by eighty or 
ninety metropolitan members, will be strong enough to 
extort from the Ministry of the day the management of 
a large and disciplined force. A demagogue seated at the 
Mansion House and disposing of a standing army of 
twelve thousand men would be a formidable rival to the 
Government. 


Mr. Giapsroxe will not have discovered on his return 
any material change in the relative strength of parties. 
The Government was injured in public estimation by the 
Dablin revelations, though its constructive and occasional 
complicity with the Land League had been previously ex- 
posed ; but it is only by degrees, and after repeated shocks 
to the general conscience, that: public opinion affects party 
allegiance. The immunity of the Government from Par- 
liamentary censure was further secured by the unskilful 
tactics of the Opposition. The leader allowed himself to 
be dragged by a section of his followers into a course of 
action which, if he deemed it expedient, ought to have 
originated with himself. In the result nota single Liberal 
seceded from his party, and the Opposition numbered less 
than four-fifths of its entire strength at the division. Those 
who abstained from voting probably disapproved of a re- 
trospective vote of censure which expressed agreement in 
the actual policy of the Government. It was a mark either 
of bad fortune or of bad management that the most power- 
ful demonstration of the errors of the Government pro- 
ceeded from a zealous Liberal who voted against the 
amendment. Mr. ParNewu’s inability or unwillingness to 
defend himself from Mr. Forsrgr’s crushing charges 
relieved the Ministers from the necessity of vindicating 
their own administration of Irish affairs. His subsequent 
failure either to justify his outrageous amendment, or even 
to rally his own followers at the division which followed, 
will perhaps tend to discourage obstruction during the 
remainder of the Session. The desultory series of debates 
on the Address partook too much of the character of @ 
triangular duel. The Government and the Opposition, 
while they exchanged reproaches with one another, were 
united in their reprobation of Irish disorder. Sir SrarrorD 
Norruvore has probably not been severely disappointed by 
Lord Harrineron’s refusal to facilitate his motion for 
Committee on the Kilmainham Treaty. It was perhaps 
difficult to decline the challenge which both Mr. GLADsToNE 
and Lord Harrincron himself had successively offered ; 
but there was nothing to be elicited by a formal inquiry, 
since the admission made by Sir W. Harcourr that there 
had been negotiations. A negotiation ending in an under- 
standing, which again has been partially executed, is in ordi- 
nary language described as a treaty. The Government, 
and not the Opposition, has on the latest stage of the pro- 
ceedings shrunk from the discussion. It is not known 
whether Mr. Giapstone had been before his arrival con- 
sulted by his colleagues. As no legislative experiments 
are to be tried in the present Session at the expense of 
the loyal part of the Irish population, it is desirable 
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that Parliamentary discussion on the subject should also 
bo suspended. As long as both parties feel confidence in 
the present administration of Irish affairs, discussion can 
do little good. 

The postponement, during the first fortnight of the 
Session, of legislation and practical business suggests a 
doubt whether the new Rules of Procedure will accom- 
plish their purpose. It wonld have been difficult and 
unadvisable to insist on shortening the debate on the 
Address; and Mr. Forsrer’s speech was well worth all 
the time which was wasted by others in a promiscuous 
conversation. There are scarcely three weeks remaining 
before Easter, and a portion of the time will be occupied 
with Supply. It may perhaps be possible to make some 
progress with the Corrupt Practices Bill, as it is under- 
stood that the measure will not encounter party oppo- 
sition. Two or three Grand Committees will be constituted 
for the consideration of some of the Government Bills, 
and several Bills are to be introduced in the Honse of 
Lords. There is no immediate probability of a demand 
for the application of the Rule for closing debates ; but 
perhaps Mr. Giapstone may be impatient to try his 
new weapon if the Opposition should in any instance 
display unexpected pertinacity. No important debates on 
foreign affairs are likely to occur. Criticism on the policy 
which resulted in the Egyptian war would now be both 
useless and uninteresting, and no judicious member of the 
Opposition would wish to assume the responsibility of 
thwarting Lord Durrertn’s attempts to create a government 
and a constitution on the ruins of an Oriental despotism. 
It is nevertheless possible that Mr. Guapsrone may have 
compromised English interests by the use of effusive 
language in Paris. The plausible epigram that it is the 
business of an Opposition to ‘oppose admits of many ex- 
ceptions. The proper function of the present Opposition 
is first to consolidate itself, and then to watch for 
opportunities which will probably be afforded by the 
Government. Mr. Gtapstoye is at once the most for- 
midable and the most vulnerable of adversaries. Before 
Easter arrives he will probably have enunciated some ques- 
tionable doctrine which will justify the renewed activity 
of the Opposition. 

If it had suited Mr. Grapsrone to stay at Cannes for 
another month, political observers would have welcomed 
the occasion of forming a judgment as to the future con- 
duct and fortunes of his party. In his absence, as after his 
possible retirement, the Liberal Ministers would have acted 
under novel conditions. It has long since been evident 
that Lord Granvitte and Lord Harrineron were well 
advised when in the spring of 1880 they declined to form 
a Ministry from which the leader of the party would have 
been excluded. At that time there was no question of the 
Trish Land Bill, which has been exclusively the work of 
Mr. Giapstone; but if he had turned his attention to any 
other legislative innovation, he would have stamped on it 
his own character. His colleagues may not be severally or 
collectively unpopular, but the enthusiasm which attends 
the Prime Muyister is confined to himself. His very 
defects and eccentricities endear him to the multitude, 
which always prefers emotion and impulse to thoughtful 
deliberation. The extravagant adulation which Mr. 
Giapstonz’s humbler colleagues habitually bestow on 
their chief is partially excused by their consciousness that 
deference to his will alone maintains the unity of the 


party. 
His love and fear glue many friends together ; 

and he may well apprehend that in his retreat he may see 
“the tough commixture melt.” At the same time, it 
must be remembered that his peculiarities are a cause of 
weakness as well as of strength. His inveterate habit of 
sophistical paradox has within a few months been exem- 
plified in his denial that there was a treaty at Kilmainham, 
and that there was a war in Egypt: The majority of 
the House of Commons, in spite of its devotion to his 
person, prefers Lord Hartincton’s intelligible statements 
and his resistance to dangerous innovations, if he has 
courage to make a stand. The restlessness which threatens 
all national traditions and all existing institutions would 
disappear with Mr. Giapstone’s withdrawal, or be con- 
tinued by a section of the party. There would, perhaps, 
be a rapture; but during the short absence of the leader 
there has been no visible antagonism in the Liberal ranks. 
The experiment, which has not had a sufficient trial, 
will probably be resumed at no distant date. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 


MONG all the Government measures of the Session it 
would not be easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
Bankruptcy Bill. It affects every one above the very 
poor in every part of England. It interests thousands 
where a Bill creating a municipality for London interests 
hundreds or tens. It is intended to remove great scandals, 
and its provisions, if sanctioned by Parliament, will 
profoundly influence the character and course of English 
trading. It also introduces a complete, or nearly com- 
plete, novelty into English legislation. The first scandals 
to be removed were the Judicrous facility with which a 
reckless trader could, by going through some very simple 
forms, laugh at his creditors, and begin again as if 
nothing had happened. The second scandal was the 
waste and absorption of the debtor’s estate by trustees. 
The Bill provides means likely to be very effectual for 
removing these scandals. Neither bankrupts nor trustees 
will have an easy time of it under the new system. 
What is new, and is the distinguishing feature of the 
Bill, is the machinery by which the objects of the Bill are 
to be effected. The conditions under which the debtor is 
to be discharged from his liabilities are made slightly more 
stringent. ‘The rules by which trustees are to be guided 
are made somewhat more strict and onerous. Bat it is 
not on the stringency of conditions or the strictness of 
rules that the framers rely for its efficacy. Nor, again, 
is there anything very new in the constitution of the 
Courts that are to deal with bankruptcy, or in the mode 
in which the assets of the debtors are got in or distributed. 
The creditors may still, if they please, appoint any one they 
choose to look after their business for them. The person 
they appoint will not have so many pickings as he has been 
accustomed to have; but he will be bound to do much 
the same things, and have much the same powers. 
The law of bankruptcy does not at first sight seem 
much changed; but in reality everything is changed. 
For there has been invented a motive power which is to 
keep every one concerned up to his duties, and which is 
to secure that the whole financial history of the debtor is 
made known, that he escapes only when he ought to 
escape, that he is punished when he ought to be punished, 
that a trustee shall do his duty well and quickly, and shall 
not resort to any arts for making a secret profit. Debtors 
and trustees are to be well watched by properly paid, 
zealous, and unsparing detectives. This is the essence of 
the new system. There is to be a department of Govern- 
ment provided with a special staff looking after bankrupts 
and trustees, questioning them and reporting on them ; and 
this department is the Board of Trade. 
Any one who wishes to get to the pith of the Bill at 
once should begin with the 61st and following sections. 
There it is enacted that the Board of Trade shall appoint 
persons called official receivers, whoareto be attached to each 
Court, but to be entirely at the orders and in the service 
of the Board of Trade, which is also to have any addi- 
tional staff it may want for carrying out its functions under 
the Act. The primary duty of these official receivers is 
to hunt up the debtor, to investigate his conduct, and to 
report to the Court anything for which he ought to be in 
any way punished, and finally to report as to anything 
regarding the debtor as to which the Board of Trade may 
have a fancy for a report. He is then to take a part in 
the public examination of the debtor. He is to ply him 
with any questions which his own discoveries or the 
promptings of the Board of Trade may suggest to him; 
and lastly he is to give the Board of Trade every possible 
assistance in prosecuting the debtor if his conduct has 
been fraudulent. As to the creditors, this zealous person 
is to start them on the right road. He is to have 
the property of the debtor vested in him until a 
trustee is appointed. He is to see that their meet- 
ings are duly called, and he is to report to them 
if any proposal for a composition is made by the 
debtor. But he is not to manage the business of the 
creditors ; the creditors with their trustee and their Com- 
mittee of inspection are to on or wind up the 
debtor’s affairs, to make the most of the assets, and dis- 
tribute among each other all that they can get. Over the 
ersonal conduct of the trustee the Board of Trade is to 
eep the closest supervision. Ile pays in and gets ont 
everything through the Board of Trade. It is the Board 
of Trade that wae his accounts, and he is to keep 
making to the Board of Trade periodical statements as to 
how he is getting on. Lastly, when the bankrupt applies 
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for his discharge the Board of Trade once more shows that 
he is always under its eye. Its official makes a report on 
the bankrupt, and tells his true story for him. He will 
point out that the debtor has not kept proper books, or 
that he has been speculating, or that he has lived 
beyond his means; and it will only be when the Court 
has heard all this that it will decide what course it will 
take in regard to the discharge asked for. 


The greatest change made in the body of the law is the 
total abolition of liquidations by arrangement. The debtor 
may offer at a meeting called by the official receiver to 
make a composition; but the acceptance of this offer by 
the creditors is not enough. The Court must approve it, 
and before the Court can approve it the debtor must have 
been publicly examined, and a report must have been sub- 
mitted by the official receiver telling the financial history 
of the debtor. It may happen that this report will show 
that the debtor has been overwhelmed by unavoidable mis- 
fortune ; but unless this is the case the Court is bound to 
reject every offer of composition which does not secare the 
creditors at least five shillings in the pound. Something, 
therefore, is done to make the process of getting a discharge 
from debts as unpleasant a one as possible. But it is princi- 
wey by the machinery it calls into play by introducing the 

oard of Trade at every stage as the guardian of commer- 
cial honesty that the Bill will introduce a novelty into the 
bankruptcy law. This novelty is a very great novelty. 
It extends, if it cannot be said to introduce, the operation 
of a system by which a department of the Government 
sees that private persons act properly. The system is 
not perhaps new; for it is the system which places mines 
and factories under inspection. The defence of the 
system is that many laws would be inoperative without 
it. This is the defence, the only possible defence, of the 
Bankruptcy Bill. Its distinguishing merit in the eyes 
of its authors is that, unlike other Bankruptcy Bills, 
it will really do what it professes to do. It treats 
reckless trading as a bad thing which is to be checked 
and punished, and it brings home to those who are in- 
clined to trade recklessly that if they do not check 
themselves in time they will certainly be punished. 
This opens a very large question. Is the certainty 
of a law being made operative worth purchasing at the 
price of a Government department intruding into the 
minutest details of private life? Year by year the net 
of officialism has been closing in on the private life of 
Englishmen. The objects meant to be attained by this 
invasion of the Government have been in themselves 
good objects, and it must be owned that it is difficult 
to see how they could have been attained in any other 
—— It may be conceded that to check and punish 
reckless trading is in itself a good thing, and in no 
way is it so likely to be checked as by the introduc- 
tion on the scene of the President of the Board of Trade 
and his legion of detectives. But it is also true that 
Parliament in adopting the new Bankruptcy Bill will be 
taking a great step forward towards the establishment 
of a wholesale interference of the Government with indi- 
viduals which promises to revolutionize, whether for good 
or evil, a large part of the lives of Englishmen, ~ 


THE FRENCH CHAMBER AND THE 
NEW CABINET, 


ye question of the Pretenders has been settled in a 
way which throws a curious light on the real alarms 
which have lately exercised the majority of the Republican 
y. There are two persons actually within the reach of 

the French authorities to whom the character of Pretenders 
properly belongs. Prince Naro.zon is the inheritor of the 
Bonapartist tradition ; the Count of Paris is the heir of 
the Count pe Cuamzorp. But the Government are ap- 
ntly quite content to do nothing either with Prince 
APOLEON or with the Count of Paris. The persons whom 
they have chosen to attack are such collateral relations of 
the Count of Paris as happen to be serving in the army. 
The reason assigned for this selection is that a law of 1834 
gives the Minister of War a disciplinary power over officers 
which does not exist in the case of civilians. But the very 
epithet by which this power is described is enough to*show 
that the law of 1834 is inapplicable to the Ortzans Princes. 
The power of the Minister of War to place officers on the 
retired list has been defined by the uniform practice of 


half a century. It is exercised, by way of punishment, for 
some offence against military honour or military disgj. 
pline. It might fairly, for example, be used for a breach 
of military parole; but though this unfortunately is not 
unknown in the very highest places in the French army, 
it has never been alleged against the Duke D’AvMALE, the 
Dake pe Cuarrres, or the Dake p’ALencon. The solita 
reason assigned for their compulsory retirement is that 
their birth “‘ has placed them in an exceptional position,” 
The Republic, at all events, is determined to be a respecter 
of persons. One excuse, indeed, may be imagined for the 
line the Government have taken; but it is one which 
promises ill for the future of the Republic. They may 
have good cause to suspect the loyalty of the army to the 
existing order of things; and the reception accorded by 
the journals which are understood to be in the confidence 
of the new Ministry to a motion which M. Risor is shortly 
to bring forward gives decided probability to this sup- 
position. M. Risor proposes to leave the power of placing 
officers on the retired list in the hands of the Minister of 
War, but to enact that it shall only be exercised on the 
recommendation of a court-martial. In this way any un- 
easiness that may have been excited among officers by the 
hard measure dealt out to the Or.eans Princes will be laid 
to rest. The decree by which they have been dismissed 
from their commands will be recognized as an exceptional 
measaore, not to be repeated in any other instance. It 
might have been expected that the Government would 
welcome this provision as enabling them to get rid of the 
Orteaxs Princes without causing lasting alarm to any 
other officer. Instead of this the Ltépublique Francaise 
declares that M. Risot’s proposal must be unhesitatingly 
rejected. The Republic cannot safely divest itself of the 
arbitrary power now possessed by the Minister of War. 
He must be able to remove any officer from the active list 
without cause assigned. In future, therefore, the pro- 
tection hitherto afforded to officers by the Circular which 
has annually explained the law of 1834 as only applicable 
to breaches of honour or discipline will be withdrawn. 
What has been done to the Duke pe Cuartres may be 
done to every other officer. A decree dismissing them from 
their command may be served upon them in the middle of 
the night, and they may be ordered to leave the town within 
twelve hours. It seems scarcely possible that the Govern- 
ment should keep this prospect well in view of the army 
except as the lesser of two evils. It must prefer the dis- 
content excited by the fear of arbitrary dismissal to the 
danger which wonld attend a specific renunciation of the 
power so to dismiss. 


The new Cabinet scored two signal victories on the 
first occasion of their meeting the Chamber. A motion 
approving the declarations of the Government and ex- 
pressing confidence in their resolution to make Republican 
institutions respected was adopted by 348 votes against 89; 
and another expressly approving of the use which the 
Government have made of their powers in relation to the 
Orteans Princes was adopted by 376 votes against 101. 
In the first of these divisions the minority was exclusively 
composed of Conservatives; but 79 Republicans, chiefly 
belonging to the Extreme and Radical Lefts, abstained 
from voting. Of these the greater part voted with the 
Government in the second division. On the other hand, 
11 Republicans, including M. Risor and M. Léon Renavtt, 
who had voted with the Government in the first division, 
now voted against them. To all appearance, therefore, the 
new Cabinet is in possession of that governmental majo- 
rity which French Ministers have so long sighed for. It 
is not, however, by formal votes of confidence that the 
temper of the Chamber is to be tested. The difficulty of 
every Government for the last five years has been to get its 
Bills passed. The Chamber will trust Ministers in words, but 
it willnottrust them in deed. A majority of a couple of hun- 
dred to-day does not secure them against defeat to-morrow. 
Indeed, as soon as the division is taken the majority 
usually sets to work to find or make an opportunity of show- 
ing that its support was never meant to be serious. For 
the present Session M. Ferry’s policy is evidently to dis- 
arm opposition by the extreme moderation of his proposals. 
Bat the Chamber has quite lost the habit of accepting its 
legislative bill of fare from the Cabinet in which it pro- 
fesses to feel confidence. It is not the Ministry that offers 
measures to the Chamber, but the Chamber that offers 
measures to the Ministry. In this way the Deputies 
contrive to combine the seemingly inconsistent plea- 
sures of moderation and excess. The physician suggests 
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that in the present condition of the patient he should | 


be put upon a milk diet. The patient assents, drinks | 


bis milk, and then calls for a slice of mutton. If the 

hysician remonstrates, the patient reminds him that 
e made no objection to the doctor’s milk and that 
he expects the doctor in return to make no objection to 
the patient’s strong meat. The Government are thus 
placed in a position which no Government can occupy with 
dignity. Instead of having to construct a policy which 
it rests with the Chamber to accept or reject, they are 
continually being called on to accept fragments of policies 
which are entirely opposed perhaps to that which they 
themselves wish to carry out, and upon their decision 
whether to accept or reject these fragments their Minis- 
terial existence is made to depend. No Cabinet can foresee 
into what straits it may not unexpectedly be brought 
by this method. Upon the measures framed by itself it 
may be able to divine with some precision the dispositions 
of the Chamber, but upon measures in the preparation 
of which it has had no hand and has not been even 
consulted, it can feel no similar assurance. The con- 
sequence is that it either refuses to accept them, and 
is dismissed for its obstinacy; or accepts them in order 
to avert dismissal, and then finds that it has taken an Old 
Man of the Sea upon its shoulders and is being driven 
along at his mercy. 


The Municipal Bill which is now being carried through 
the Chamber promises to supply an example of this process. 
Nothing can be further seemingly from the wishes of 
Ministers than to touch the question of separation of 
Church and State; but a clause in the Municipal Bill 


which has already been adopted, and an amendment | 
which the Government accepted beforehand, threaten to | 


raise this question in an exceedingly practical shape. | 


In future the sums paid for the conduct of funerals 
outside the churches will belong to the commune in- 
stead of, as now, being appropriated to the maintenance 
of church fabrics and services. In itself no doubt this 
is a very reasonable change. Why, it may be asked, 


| 


should the hearse, the pall, and all the other apparatus | 


which is used equally in civil funerals and in ecclesiastical 
be owned by the Church authorities and the hire of them 
be devoted to Church purposes? Let the Church charge 
what she likes for the religious services which she gives, 
bat let the secular element in every faneral be left in 
secular hands and applied to secular uses. Reasonable, 
however, as the change may be, it will have highly incon- 
venient consequences. These funeral fees, especially in 
the large towns, form the principal source from which the 
fabrics and services of the churches are maintained. If 
this were the only point in which the Municipal Bill affects 
the financial position of the Church it would not much 
matter, because under the existing law the communes are 
bound to make good any deficits there may be in the fand 
out of which the cost of repairing the fabric and maintain- 
ing public worship is defrayed, and in this way they 
would pay out of one pocket the equivalent of what the 
new funeral law had put into another. The Chamber was 
not much moved by this reasoning, because it knew that 
by another amendment a little later in the Bill this lia- 
bility of the commune would in all likelihood be removed. 
On Thursday M. Jutes Rocue proposed to leave it to each 
municipality to decide whether to make good the deficit, 
and the amendment was carried by 348 votes to 120. 
About 30 Republicans must consequently have voted 
in favour of leaving the law as it stands. That is a 
course never held in much favour by the French Cham- 
ber; and in the present instance the temptation to 
make the connexion with the State a little less advan- 
tageous for the Church just when the Church may have 
supposed that she was going for a time to be let alone 
was more than could be resisted. The new arrange- 
ment is one more testimony to the want of statesmanship 
which characterizes the Gambettist position on this ques- 
tion. To repeal the Concordat, abolish the Budget of 
Pablic Worship, and leave the Church to shift for herself, 
is intelligible ; to make it her interest to be on good terms 
with the State is intelligible. But the policy which gives 
& niggardly pittance with one hand and administers stripes 
with the other is condemned alike by logic and by common 
Sense, 


SENTIMENTAL LEGISLATION FOR INDIA, 


HE remarkable letter which Sir Jawes Sreren has 

addressed to the Times in reference to the proposal 
which is exciting such a ferment among the European 
community in India would of itself suffice to fix public 
attention on the matter. Judgesare, off the Bench, rather 
retiring creatures, and are not wont to press into the 
hurlyburly of public discussion, unless they see very urgent 
reasons for so doing. But the importance of the question, 
though it may have been brought more home to those who 
attach weight rather to names than arguments by the 
signature at the bottom of Mr. Justice Streruen’s forcible 
pleading, hardly requires such endorsement. Every morn- 
ing the telegraph brings fresh evidence of the excitement 
which Mr. ILbert’s proposal is causing in India, and every 
fresh discussion of the matter shows that whatever may be the 
immediate consequences involved, the remote consequences 
are at any rate considerable, not to say formidable. Fortu- 
nately there is time for the matter to be thoroughly sifted 
and discussed at home as well asin India. It is understood 
that nothing is to be done till November, and papers are 
promised to Parliament at an early date. It is true that 
these papers are of no very great importance. The 
question is not one on which statistics or official reports of 
any kind will throw much light; and, as far as local 
opinion is concerned, it is already understood that there is 
something of a schism on the subject between English- 
men in office and Englishmen out of office. Some of the 
most enthusiastic defenders of Lord Ripon’s policy have 
made an unfortunate use of the supposed consensus of 
official opinion in favour of the project. It would appear 
from their arguments that they think the officials who 
express approval to be identical with the judges who 
at present try Europeans. This is a mistake; and, as 
Sir James Srepuen has pointed out, there is even a 
certain jealousy between the officials who as a rule try 
Europeans and the officials whose assent buttresses Lord 
Rivon’s plan. But in truth the whole question is not 
one to be decided upon authority. The authority, merely 
as authority, of Sir James SrepHen himself, though 
there is none higher in England as concerns Indian 
law, would not be decisive against the proposal. It 
happens that it is one which is so directly connected 
with general principles of policy that the ordinary 
phronimos—the reasonably intelligent man who is ac- 
quainted with the broad outlines of the relations of 
England to India—is as good an arbiter as an ex- 
Lieutenant-Governor, a retired Judge, or a military man 
who has spent half his life in the East. Perhaps he is 
even a better arbiter, inasmuch as he is free from local 
bias and interest. The two stock arguments on the sub- 
ject—the impunity of tyrannical Europeans, owing to 
lack of jurisdiction of the Courts nearest at hand, and 
the tendency of native witnesses to unblushing perjury 
—may pair off, as far as he is concerned. There are 
few men possessing actual experience of India who are 
not likely to be inclined by personal memories to attach 
perhaps undue weight to one or the other. 


Sir James Srepnen has in reality touched the heart of 
the matter in describing the proposed change as at least 
capable of being looked on as a symptom of “ a determi- 
“ nation to govern India on principles inconsistent with 
“the foundation on which British power rests.” That 
there is such a determination in some quarters, if it is 
not to be found in the minds of Lord Ripon and Mr. 
ItperT, may be seen at a glance by looking at any 
argument put forward by English supporters of the change. 
That the foundation has itself been somewhat lost sight 
of even by officials of the most undoubted loyalty, ability, 
and experience may be seen by simply reading Sir 
Ricuarp TeMPte’s article on the proposed extension of local 
government in India in the current number of the Con- 
temporary Review. It is probable that such a reading will 
open many eyes to the true bearing of Sir James SrePHen’s 
oblique hints about a certain tendency of Indian officialism. 
The proposed extension of local government may be as 
excellent a thing as Sir Ricnarp Temp.e thinks; the em- 
powering of native magistrates “ up the country ” to inflict 
imprisonment on Europeans may be a measure insignificant 
in effect (though the persons directly concerned do not seem 
to think so) and popularin character. It is, indeed, not 
difficult to discern arguments of very respectable 
for both. Equal laws are a fine thing, and it may be 
urged that not only is it scandalous that should 
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escape punishment by a mere accident—though for the last 


ten years that has not been easy—bnut illogical that the 
profession of judge should be opened to natives while a 
stigma is fixed on them as only fit to judge the unprivileged 
classes. In the same way the dead weight of the paternal 
eeerer? of two hundred and fifty millions of human 

ings might be sensibly alleviated by encouraging them 
to govern themselves within certain limits, and the habits 
thus acquired might prove useful in civil and innocuous 
in military disasters. The passion for extending trial by 
jury and representative institutions to all the world is a 
peculiarly English passion, and if the proposed changes do 
not exactly answer to this description, they at any rate 
deserve to be classed under the same general head. The 
“ fellow-subject ” argument which is fashionable just 
now will carry any one who uses it pretty far, and the 
notion of a grateful dark-skinned populace blessing Lord 
Rivon and Mr. Guapstone, and depositing rice and ghee 
at the base of their effigies, appears to be nearly as 
pleasing to the sentimental humanitarians and doctrin- 
aires of the preeet day in England as it would have 
been to the French philosophers of the last century— 
a class of persons = a some modern politicians not 
merely land and admire, but also in many ways resemble. 
Without proceeding to this picturesque extremity, the 
Rion policy is, let it be repeated, in many ways an 
alluring policy. It takes all political parties on their 
weakest side—the side of a gushing and magnanimous 
morality. 

From the contemplation of this rose-coloured picture 
Sir James Sreruen’s words may not disadvantageously 
call the spectator back. What are the foundations on 
which British power rests in India? To listen to some 
politicians one might believe that they are the same on 
which rests the power of the legal guardian of a minor, 
who is ready and bound on the majority of his ward to 
render up his acconnts, demit his authority, and take 
himself away. If this is a correct account of the English 
position in India, there can be no doubt of the propriety of 
Lord Rawen’s policy. But it is not a correct account; itis 
historically false and absurd as regards the past; itis a 
hypocritical pretext as regards the present. England 
gained India by the strong hand; she holds India by the 
strong hand ; and the majority of the English people have 
not shown the slightest intention of giving it up until 
some hand stronger than theirs turns them out. English- 
men are desirous of doing to India all the good that they 
can, but of doing that good as masters, not as guardians, 
still less as managing partners, least of all as stewards or 
substitutes ready to give up their position when it suits 
the rightful owner to take it. Anything therefore which 
derogates from this position of mastery, which implies 
that the Englishman is not the superior of the Hindoo, 
that he is only his good friend and agent, is inconsistent 
with the principles of British tenure of India. It is from 
this consideration, and not from pretty commonplaces 
about decentralization and prejudices of race and colour, 
rights of natives, and so forth, that the question must 
be argued. The English Raj is founded on the theory 
(not to say on the fact) that the Englishman is a superior 
being, and anything that impairs that belief impairs the 
foundations of English rule. This being practically in- 
disputable, or disputable only on grounds inconsistent 
with the general hypothesis that English rule is to 
be maintained, the question becomes narrowed to the 
comparatively small and practical one whether the theo- 
retical superiority of the Englishman and the European 
will be injured in native opinion by the proposed change 
or not. Thongh this hardly seems to need much evidence 
or discussion, the time between now and November may 
be usefally spent in obtaining as much positive information 
on it as may be, It seems undisputed that almost the 
entire body of persons concerned on the one part (for 
the official Europeans are not directly concerned at all) 
agree in holding that their position is menaced. If it 
were to be found that native opinion is indifferent to the 
change, that would hardly be in favour of it; while, if it 
be found that native opinion is strongly in favour of it, 
that is clearly, so far as it goes, an argument against it. 
For in such a case one class cannot be promoted without 
the other being degraded, and the degradation of that 
other is exactly what is to be deprecated. The last has not 
been ere or said of the matter. Bat at present it would 
seem thatevery good effect of the proposed change, as far as 
the equal administration of ation could be attained by 


bringing the jurisdiction of European magistrates to bear 
in the few cases where it is now not applicable, while 
nothing but political harm can be done by destroying the 
privilege and the prestige of the garrison of India, 


COUNTY BOARDS. 


A S it is probable that the establishment of County 
Boards will be deferred for at least another year, 
there is an opportunity of discussing beforehand the 
principle on which they should be constituted. Mr, 
CHAMBERLAIN, indeed, would for obvious reasons defer the 
practical consideration of the subject until a new House 
of Commons has been elected on the basis of household 
suffrage by redistributed constituencies. The future Par. 
liament will assuredly model subordinate assemblies after 
its own image. Its County Boards will be chosen by house. 
hold or universal suffrage, with an implied mandate to prefer 
political ascendency to administrative expediency. It is 
not improbable that Mr. CuamBerLAIN may have suflicient 
influence to accomplish his immediate object. The 
Government has already substituted in the list of its 
measures a Land Bill for a County Government Bill; and, 
if it determines to deal next year with the franchise, there 
will scarcely be leisure for any other legislative measure of 
importance. In a late speech at Ripon Mr. Goscuen 
offered the remarkable suggestion that the measure to be 
introduced should be large enough to appeal to the imagi- 
nation. There is a singular inversion of the relation of 
means to ends in the theory that legislation should be 
devised with a view to facility of popular acceptance 
rather than in consideration of its merits. As a general 
rule, hazardous experiments strike the imagination more 
forcibly than elaborate details. The government of rural 
districts is entirely unsuited to imaginative or emotional 
treatment. The object of combining efficiency with 


‘economy will only be secured by the aid of calculation and 


experience. Lord Dery has lately professed to doubt 
whether County Boards will have important functions to 
discharge. Lord Harrineton, though he held the same 
opinion,,thought it probable that, when the Boards were 
once constituted, they would gradually find something 
to do. 

Sir Ricnarp Cross has published a short article on 
County Government in the current number of the Contem- 
porary Review; and the Editor of the Fortnightly Review 
has with praiseworthy fairness admitted a more elaborate 
essay on the same subject by Mr. Keser. Both writers 
repeat and expand Mr. Sciater-Boorn’s statement of the 
narrow limits within which the fiscal powers of the Quarter 
Sessions are now confined. According to Mr. Kessst, the 
expenditure which is subject to the discretion of the 
Justices is between a thirtieth and a fortieth part of the 
whole. There is no dispute as to the prudence, sometimes 
bordering on parsimony, with which the Justices have dis- 
charged their functions. No practical advantage will 
probably arise from a transfer of their powers to an elected 
or mixed body ; but in modern times institutions must not 
only work well. It is still more indispensable, if they 
are to be maintained, that they should look well. 
No other public body levies taxes without taking its 
origin from some form of election; and, though the 
anomaly is harmless, and to some extent fictitious, it 
perhaps amounts to a blemish. Further examination of 
the matter would disclose the fact that the landowners 
who are represented by the Justices in Quarter Sessions 
are after all the ultimate contributors to the rates; 
but it is perhaps right to defer in some degree to Mr. 
Goscuen’s demand of respect for imagination. The great 
body of country gentlemen have for some time past been 
ready to share their administrative powers with elected 
members of a Council. They would even assent to the 
proposal that the chosen representatives should form 
a majority, according to the scheme which was at 
one time proposed by the late Government, There 
are several precedents for the constitution of sach 
mixed bodies. Every Board of Guardians includes &@ 
officio members who sometimes take an active part m 
the conduct of ordinary business. When there is patron- 
age to be disposed of, or when there is supposed to be 
a conflict of interests between owners and occupiers, 
the elected Guardians habitually outvote their official 
colleagues. Mr. Kesset quotes a statement of Mr. CLake 
Reav’s as to the harmonious action of a mixed Cattle 
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Disease Committee of which he is Chairman, The High- 
way Boards of South Wales, established by Act of Parlia- 
ment about forty years ago, are composed in a similar 
manner. If political interests were not preferred to 
administrative efficiency, a County Board Bill might be 
passed during the present Session by general assent. 

Sir Ricnarp Cross recites the principal provisions of 
the Bills of 1878 and 1879; but he gives no explanation 
of the strange blunder committed by his Government in 
allowing them to drop. He was then Home Secretary ; 
and Mr. Scuater-Boorn, who had charge of the Billa, 
though he was thoroughly familiar with the subject, was 
not a Cabinet Minister. Sir Ricaarp Cross and Lord 
Dery, with whom he was then closely allied, had wide 
knowledge of county administration ; and Lord Bracons- 
vieLD, who had neither knowledge nor care for domestic 
legislation, would not have failed to listen to the opinions 
of better informed colleagues. If the Ministerial Bill had 
been carried in 1878, one branch of administration would 
for some time to come have probably been exempted from 
the restless interference of the party of movement. The 
appointment of the county representatives by secondary 
election would have been justified by the precedent of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Every member of that 
body has been chosen by his neighbours and colleagues in 
the Vestry on the ground of his rene fitness, or at 
worst of his personal acceptability. The Board has devoted 
itself exclusively to its proper duties, and it has never 
taken a part in political agitation. A few years ago the 
negative qualification of political neutrality was com- 
paratively unimportant. Corporations were divided, and 
municipal elections were determined, with reference to 
water supply, or sewerage, or other localinterests. Nearly 
all towns now follow the baneful example of Birmingham, 
though few among them are oppressed by so stringent a 
political monopoly. It is not improbable that in the 
debates on the London Municipal Bill attention will be 
directed to the possible future employment of the new 
organization by party managers. There is no doubt that 
the followers of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN anticipate the same 
results from County Boards to be elected by popular 
suffrage. The American practice of electing city and 
State officers by the same list or ticket has produced a 
geueral indifference to the personal qualities of candidates. 
The danger of democratic uniformity in the complicated 
society of England is much more formidable. 


Mr. Kespet dwells at some length on the traditional 
order of the simple rural hierarchy, which is gradually 
declining, although it has not yet been summarily de- 
stroyed. The vicissitudes and trials to which the system 
has been exposed coincide to a great extent, as Mr. Kepsen 
shows, with the alternations of agricultural distress and 
prosperity. Both among the labourers and, of late, among 
the large farmers, agitators have found at different times 
the materials of discontent. It is not a little remarkable 
that for some years the effect of giving votes to tenants 
cemented their ancient and natural alliance with the 
landlords. Both classes had a common interest in the 
maintenance of the Corn-laws, and for a long period 
after the disappearance of Protection they were united 
by the memory of a common struggle. Mr. Kessen 
prefixes to his essay an apt quotation from Mr. Guap- 
STONE'S speech on the introduction of the Irish Land 
Bill in 1870. It then suited his purpose to lay emphasis 
on the contrast between England and Ireland in their 
agrarian condition. Instead of implying or asserting that 
a new fabric of county government was required, he 
dwelt on the “‘immense mass of public duties bearing upon 
“every subject, political, social, or moral, without fee or 
Y reward, which has honourably distinguished for so many 
a generations the landlords of England. This fixed and 
“happy usage I take to be a just relic and a true 
“ descendant of the feudal system.” The position of land- 
lords is marked “ by a constant discharge of duty in every 
. form which can be suggested, be it as to the administra- 
. tion of justice, be it as to the defence of the country, be 
3, a8 to the supply of social or spiritual or moral or 
educational wants, be it for any purpose whatever which 
, 8 Tecognized as good and beneficial in a civilized 

society.” By a justifiable figure of speech, Mr. GLapsTonz 
has attributed to the landlords some kinds of public service 
which have rather been discharged by the parochial clergy ; 
but all those who sympathized with the state of things 
which he described were gratified by his recognition of 
qualities and acts which have since been less fully appre- 


ciated. It must be admitted that Mr. Cuamper.ary, not- 
withstanding his distaste for an aristocratic form of local 
government, lately paid a well-merited tribute to the 
unpaid magistracy, which, as he said, with little law, dis- 
plays mach common sense. 

There is no reason why a political and social fabric 
which was somewhat idealized by Mr. Giapstone thirteen 
years ago should not be repaired or remodelled to satisfy 
modern notions of symmetry; but representatives of 
tenant-farmers might be introduced into the local govern- 
ing bodies without excluding those who have at present 
experience in county administration. It is more than 
doubtfal whether the tenantry will prefer to the present 
system a ruling corporation elected by household suffrage. 
In local as in Parliamentary contests the labourers might 
often outvote their employers. The indifference of the 
tenant-farmers to the whole question was only once and 
for a short time interrupted, when the late Government 
injudiciously opposed a motion in favour of representative 
county government. ‘heir supporters among the county 
members found that it was necessary to defer to the wishes 
of their constituents, and the Ministry gave a promise, 
which was afterwards redeemed, that a Bill for the same 
purpose should be introduced in the following Session. Of 
the ultimate failure to legislate the tenants are not known 
to have taken any notice. It may be added that the mea- 
sure which has been announced by the present Government 
has scarcely excited more interest than the gratuitous pro- 
ject of abolishing the Corporation of London. The scheme 
appears likely to be withdrawn for the present year. When 
it is brought forward Conservative members will, if they 
are well advised, devote themselves to the amendment of 
details, and especially to the reservation of seats in the 
governing body for a certain proportion of county magis- 
trates. It would be better that the landowners should be 
represented by the Justices than that they should elect a 
portion of the members. A strenuous effort will be made 
to impose the direct burden of local taxation on owners, 
and at the same time to deprive them of any voice in the 
disposal of the county funds. 


THE OONGO, 


American newspaper Correspondent who has 
taken possession of Central Africa, and the Italian 
gentleman who has undertaken to supply France with a 
colony on the Congo, are apparently about to have an 
opportunity of fighting out their quarrel. M. Savoranan 
DE Brazza is to start on the 7th of h to take over the 
territories which were, or were not, ceded to him by King 
Maxoxo and other potentates. He is to be well supplied 
with old rifles and ammunition, tricolor flags, and “ articles 
“ of Paris,” and his so-called treaties haye been duly 
ratified. Meanwhile the other hero is said to have gone 
before to prepare a warm reception for the intruder. We 
have had a recent oppertaniry of learning what Mr. 
Sranuey thought of M. pe Brazza. The late Special 
Correspondent of the New York Herald has commented on 
the rival lion with all his own peculiar delicacy of Ameri- 
can humour. M. ve Brazza’s shirt, boots, and personal 
appearance were all playfully derided in after-dinner 
speeches in Paris; and he was duly warned to keep 
out of the valley of the Congo, or at least out of 
so much of it as has been annexed by Mr. Sranuey. 
What right that enterprising traveller may have to con- 
sider himself as previous possessor of the country does 
not appear. He is avowedly only agent fora trading Com- 
pany of a more or less philanthropical kind, patronized by 
the King of the Betorans. In that character he has no 
authority to resist M. pe Brazza. He has very clearly 
shown, however, that what he is capable of doing does not 
in any way depend on what he has aright to do. It 
would be rash to suppose that he will feel himself bound 
by his own after-dinner talk; bat he may allow a not un- 
natural irritation to get the better of his prudence. He 
and the other Europeans who have been at work for some 
years opening the Upper Congo to trade have some cause 
for complaint when one of their own body suddenly tries 
to oust them from the position they have won. M. pg 
Brazza appears to have been only a traveller for King 
Leorotp’s Company while he was establishing a French 
protectorate on bis own authority. This may excuse the 
anger of Mr. Sranuey and the missionaries, but it does not 
give them either the right or the power to oppose the 
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French. It is most probable that on reflection they will 
find discretion the better part of valour. In any case it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Srantey will not have recourse to 
the use of explosive bullets for the second time. 


There can be no doubt that the French Government have 
seriously undertaken to make their protectorate effectual. 
They have not only supplied M. pe Brazza with arms and 
goods, but have given him a commission, and the support 


of troops. The powers said to have been conferred on him | 


are nearly as wide as any given to the navigators of the six- 
teenth century. If he was going to an unexplored conti- 
nent he could scarcely have a wider commission. The only 
limit placed on him is very vaguely worded. He is to 
extend the French protectorate as far as possible. There 
is obviously very little knowledge in Paris as to how far 
that may be. Familiarity with geography has never been 
the strong point of the French, and they have very loose 
ideas both as to what there is to take and as to its value. 
But if their knowledge is little their hopes are great. The 
ambition to possess a great colonial empire has always been 
strong among them and has revived of late, for sufficiently 
obvious reasons. They find the road blocked everywhere 
except in Africa, and that makes them all the more deter- 
mined to avail themselves of such opening as they can get. 
The fact that the West Coast of Africa has been occupied 
at different points by England, Holland, Portugal, and 
even by themselves, and found to be scarcely worth the 
trouble of keeping, is not likely to stop their present 
enthusiasm to get a better footing there. They thoroughly 
understand that when they cannot get what they would 
like they must like what they can get. What is to 
be obtained on the equatorial coast of West Africa 
is nothing very considerable. There is already a French 
settlement on the river Ogowai, some five degrees to 
the north of the Congo. It is said to consist, like most 
of their colonies, chiefly of Government officials. To ex- 
tend this valuable possession along some three hundred 
and twenty miles of pestiferous coast does not seem to be- 
@ very magnificent colonial ambition. But they would 
extend their territory and influence, and when the French 
can feel that they have performed that feat, they are not 
too curious in examining into the value of what they have 
obtained. In the present case, too, they feel that there is 
something behind the valueless coast which is well worth 
having. There is all the centre of Africa to be opened up 
to trade, and made into a colony. The Congo has been 
shown by Mr. Srantey to be navigable above the Living- 
stone Falls, and to flow through rich countries in which 
there are great things to be done. Having been shut out 
from almost everywhere else, the French are eager to 
profit by this last chance. The only serious obstacle to 
their enterprises is the trading post on the Upper Congo 
established by the Belgian Company. They do not of 
course openly propose to expel the independent traders ; 
but it is obvious that, if once they obtain possession of the 
mouth of the river, they can regulate the trade at their 
pleasure. And it is the certainty that they will do so 
which is causing so much uneasiness to be felt about their 
schemes among other nations interested in the actual or 
possible commerce of Central Africa. 

It was to be foreseen from the first that, as soon as steps 
-had to be taken to keep the river open to general European 
enterprise, the weight of the task would fall on the 
English Government. Although the Company of which 
Mr. Stanuey is the ornament is an international enter- 

rise, none of the other peoples interested in it were 
ikely to be listened toat Paris. No more utter waste of 
words can be conceived of than a Belgian protest against 
the extension of the legitimate influence of France. The 
expostulations of England could not be so lightly set 
aside. The Ministry has recognized the necessity of doing 
something, and has done it in complete keeping with its 
consistent colonial policy. It has done as little as possible, 
and done it ill. When the task of developing the trade 
of Central Africa was once undertaken, means should 
have been provided at once for keeping open the mouth 
of the river Congo. But the international Company 
started with the most philanthropic professions and full 
of trust in the disinterested virtue of mankind. That as 
soon as the trade was shown to be worth having some- 
body would step in and take it seems never to have 
suggested itself to the worthy persons who had the 
good of Central Africa so much at heart. That is, how- 


something is to be done, and that is the one thing which 
_is worse than letting M. pe Brazza and his expedition 
entirely alone. It would appear from the answer given 
| by Lord E. Firzmacrice to Mr. Forster and Mr. Bourke 
' in the House of Commons on Monday night, that the 
Ministry has decided to recognize the old claim of Portugal 
to the sovereignty of the Lower Congo. The Portuguese 
colony of Angola is acknowledged to extend to Ambriz, 
about one hundred and twenty miles south of the river, 
They have claimed to possess a great territory to the north 
of Angola for a long while, but the claim has never been 
recognized. Now, when it is probable that the French are 
coming down on the Congo from the north, it is proposed 
to checkmate them by bringing the Portuguese up from 
the south. Of course the Government cannot be blamed 
for not promising to submit the treaty at present 
under discussion to Parliament before it is ratified, 
No Ministry can give up one of the rights of the 
Crown, and it has never been acknowledged that the 
House of Commons had a direct control over diplomatic 
negotiations. But it is not at all necessary that the 
details should be known in order to show that the treaty 
is a mistake. Whatever the terms may be, it was an 
error to make it at all. If the Congo must be under 
the direct control of some European Power, it is better 
that it should be in the hands of a vigorous State such as 
France than given over to the dull, narrow, and lazy 
management of Portugal. The colonial policy of France 
is not liberal, but there will be some life under her govern. 
ment. Under the Portuguese everything would be choked 
by sloth and corruption. Neither is it possible to see 
what the Ministry can hope to gain by this indirect way 
of opposing France. The French Government will not 
think our interference the less unfriendly because we push 
Portugal forward as a buffer instead of coming forward 
ourselves. They will know that our only motive for re. 
cognizing the long-contested claim of the Portuguese is 
our jealousy of them. And the difficulty will not be in the 
least removed. The French Government determined to 
support M. pe Brazza in full knowledge of the fact that 
Portugal had a shadowy claim to the Congo, and if 
they paid no attention to it then, neither will they 
now. ‘The aggressive activity of France seems likely 
to lead to abundance of ill feeling between them 
and ourselves, but the evil will not be avoided by 
refusing to look facts in the face. It is useless to make 
treaties with Portugal to secure liberty of trade and re- 
ligion in the disputed territory till we know whether 
France will acknowledge the claim of the Portuguese. If 
it does not, we shall only have complicated the difficulty 
by introducing a third party into the dispute. In the 
meantime, also, we have practically ceded what may prove 
to be a valuable right by entering into negotiations with 
Portugal at all. If at any future day we attempt to make 
a settlement on the Congo we shall have barred our right 
by a treaty which will almost certainly prove inoperative 
except as regards ourselves. 


ARMY WASTE. 


IR LINTORN SIMMONS has done a most useful 
work in calling attention in the Nineteenth Century 

to certain facts that lie hid among the 103 pages of 
closely-printed figures which constitute the general 
annual return of the British army for the year 1831. 
Tables are not interesting reading, and so they seldom get 
read, and even when they are read, the real lesson which 
they contain may easily be missed by all but military 
experts. They will not be missed as they are set out in 
Sir Livtorn Simmoys’s article. The fact from which he 
starts is, that with a paid army at home containing nearly 
93,000 men of all ranks, we could not make up 32,000 
men to send to Egypt without bringing 4,500 men from 
India, 2,000 from the Mediterranean garrisons, and 10,300 
from the Reserve. We are still, therefore, a loug way on the 
wrong side of that minimum condition of safety which 
requires that one Army Corps shall be kept in constant 
readiness for foreign service. In this case the Army 
Corps was provided, but in order to provide it India, the 
Mediterranean, and the home Reserve had to be laid under 
contribution. Now, supposing that the war had gone on 
and that the services of a second Army Corps had been 


ever, exactly what is about to happen if the colonizing | wanted, where would it have come from? Sir Livros 


zeal of France is not checked in some way. Accordingly | Summons estimates that the outside that could have been 
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accomplished within a few months would have been to 
Jace about 25,000 more men in the field, and this only at 
the cost of leaving England completely bare of troops. If 
this is all that we get from a nominal army of 93,000 men, 
besides army and militia reserves, there seems to be just 
ground for dissatisfaction with our military system. 


The chief cause of this state of things is the waste of 
men that is constantly going on. Out of every thousand 
recruits 123 disappear on an average after about three 
months’ service, 246 after about eight months’ service, and 
290 after about one year’s service. Considerably more 
than a fourth of the men enlisted are thus absolutely use- 
less to the nation which pays them. They leave the army 
before they have learnt their business. Of the 290 who have 
disappeared before the end of the second year from their 
enlistment 13 will have died, 39 will have been invalided, 50 
will have purchased their discharge, and 160 will have 
been lost by desertion, strack off the rolls on conviction 
of fraudulent enlistment, or discharged for felony. The 
first of these losses is irremediable, but every one of the 
others is more or less capable of diminution. The number 
invalided within two years from enlistment is about one- 
half more than it is after six or eight years’ service ; from 
which it seems to follow either that men physically unfit 
for service have been enlisted, or that recruits are too 
hardly worked. If the latter suggestion is true, it points 
to a further drawback in the unpopularity in which it is 
likely to involve the service just at the time when the 
recruit is most sensitive to the discomforts of his new 
life. That the service is unpopular is shown by the 
numbers who purchase their discharge. In most trades, 
when a man has been at work for a year, he is just 
beginning to feel at home in it; in the army, as regards 
five per cent. of those who enter it, he is just beginning 
to get disgusted with it. The last item in this tale of 
waste helps to explain how this disgust arises. In the 
army 16 men in every 100 belong more or less to the 
criminal classes, and “this mass of bad characters con- 
“stantly passing through the ranks must make barrack 
“life almost unbearable to a respectable man.” So long 
as this remains unremedied, no improvements in the posi- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers will probably be of 
much effect in the way of inducing them to stay in 
the army. Upon these apologies for soldiers we actually 
spend every year more than half a million of money, every 
penny of which is not only useless but mischievous. They 
go back into civil life either to disgrace the army, or 
to prey upon it, or dissuade others from joining it. One 
or other of these functions every one of them must per- 
form. If a soldier is discharged on conviction of crime, 
he brings the service into discredit. If he deserts and 
fraudulently re-enlists, he is drawing his bounty over and 
over again. If he buys his discharge, he is a standing 
warning to all decent young men to think thrice before 
they enlist and are forced to make the same sacrifice. This 
process of waste does not stop with the third year of service, 
though it goes on at a less rapid rate. Thus out of the 
recruits of 1875 only 557 were serving in 1881 out of every 
1,000 enlisted. Of the remainder, “the number lost by 
“death and invaliding was probably about one-fourth, 
“ while one-fifth paid heavy fines to be absolved from the 
“honour of serving Her Magesty, and more than one-half 
“ deserted or were dismissed as incorrigible blackguards.” 
Bad, however, as is the character of a large proportion of 
our recruits, there is a difficulty in getting as many of 
them as are wanted. In 1881 the supply was so defective 
that 900 men of the Reserve had to be re-enrolled. In 
1882 there has been a falling off of nearly 2,500. During 
the next three years the recruits wanted will be largely 
in excess of those wanted in 1881, in consequence of the 
larger numbers who will be entitled to be transferred to 
the Reserve. In 1882 the demand was only 27,000; in 
1883 and the two following years it will amount to 36,000. 
Bat even these 27,000 were not forthcoming, the number 
eulisted being under 25,000; what is the chance therefore 
tbat for three years in succession 11,000 more men will be 
found willing to join ? 

It is clear therefore that, even to keep up an adequate 
supply of such recruits as those with which the army is 
already too familiar, some change must be made. ‘The 
plan hitherto adopted in similar emergencies has been 
to lower the standard. When we cannot get as many 
men as we want we take boys; when we cannot get 
men as ater J as we want we put up with something in- 
icrior. The objection to this plan is that it is nothing more 


than a paper plan. It does not give us any more soldiers ; 
it only gives us a number of dummies who can appear 
in returns or be paraded at an inspection, but who must 
invariably be left at home whenever there is any fighting 
to be done. They might in time perhaps become decent 
soldiers if they did not break down under training, but 
it would be at an immense additional cost to the country. 
Lord Airey’s Committee estimate that, taking 21 as the 
earliest age at which a man can be considered fit for ser- 
vice in the field, the sums paid for him up to that time 
would be 1351., 96/., or 57/., according as he was enlisted 
at the age of 18, 19, or 20 years—his value at 21 being 
about the same in each case. This is certainly an unsatis- 
factory way of spending money on the army. It gives us 
a maximum of men at home and a minimum of men in the 
field, a maximum who make a show on paper and a mini- 
mum who are fit for duty. The other and preferable 
plan is to make the service more popular, and thus to 
check the waste among the men who have joined, while 
increasing the numbers of those who join. The labour 
market of the country is not so insufficiently stocked that 
there are not abundance of men ready to enlist if the 
service were put on @ par, in point of attractiveness, with 
even the humblest of civil employments. An infantry 
soldier now costs the Government for pay, food, fuel, and 
light, barrack furnitare, washing, clothing, arms, ammuni- 
tion, and doctor’s bills just.15s. per week. In no trade 
is a good workman to be had on these terms, and why 
should it be thought that the army, which is by tradi- 
tion an unpopular trade, can be more cheaply manned 
than other employments? Sir Livrory suggests 
that a soldier’s deferred pay should at once be 
raised to sixpence a day, and that the amount due 
to each man should be entered from time to time in bis 
ledger, and should carry interest. By the time a man 
passed into the Reserve sixpence a day would have run up 
into a considerable sum. Being in this way helped to 
make a good start in civil life, he would be a constant 
witness to the advantages of the army asa career. This 
change would raise the total cost of an infantry soldier to 
17s. 34d. a week, and the difference between this and 18s. 
might very well be spent in making the rations of food more 
various and so more attractive. The wages of a soldier would 
not even then exceed those paid to steady and able-bodied 
labourers, and it is idle to suppose that in the present state 
of the labour market he can be induced to serve for less. 
In proportion as the service attracted more men of good 
character, there would be less room in it for men of 
notoriously bad character; and in the end we might even 
arrive at a Utopia in which men would want a certificate 
of good condact to enable them to enlist. This con- 
summation would be helped by the adoption of some 
effectual method of preventing fraudulent re-enlistment. 
The worst men in the army are those who come in with 
no intention of remaining in it; and to this class the chief 
motive of desertion is the desire to make money by re- 
enlisting. It is perfectly possible to put an end to this 
practice by a peculiar method of vaccination ; and it argues 
either carelessness or weakness that this practice should 
not long ago have been introduced. 


ROTTEN FOUNDATIONS. 


' ae is one rule that may safely be given to 

intending settlers in newly-built parts of London. 
Let them be extremely cautious in having anything 
to do with houses built on what are described as 
gravel soils, The only safe foundation for a London 
dwelling is clay, because it is the only foundation 
which is likely to abide in its natural place. When a 
lessee of building land surveys his new purchase, his first 
instinct is not to hide his gravel under a bushel. Why 
should that pleasing yellow substance which makes such 
excellent garden walks, and for that purpose commands 
such a ready sale, be left in obscurity beneath the houses 
he is about torun up? There it will be neither seen nor 
appreciated ; and, if it is not there, it will equally be 
believed in. Clay, on the other hand, is not worth the 
trouble of removal. No one in the suburbs of London 
cares to buy it, and it is therefore left contemptuously 
where nature placed it. It might be thought that it would 
come in usefully to fill the place of the gravel that the in- 
tending builder so carefully carts away; and if it were put 
to this use, there wonld be no great reason to cry ont. 
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London would in this way be reduced to a uniform clay 
level ; and, what with drainage and paving and the other 
processes to which building land in a large town has sooner or 
later to submit, that level is, in the long run, not a bad 
one. Unfortunately, there are other substances which are 
held to answer better than clay for this purpose, for the 
simple reason that they must be removed, while clay may 
stay where it is. The refuse of a great city is not an easy 
thing to dispose of, and the pits in which gravel has been 
and is not are found exceedingly convenient for the pur- 
pose. Prudent people are careful to give the dust-cart a 
wide berth as they pass it in the street. If they are 
thinking of taking a house in the suburbs, they may 
spare themselves this needless caution. In the street 
the contents of the dust-cart are comparatively innocent. 
Putrefaction is only beginning, and by the time that it has 
had its perfect work the refuse will be hidden away 
beneath the basements of a row of desirable villa resi- 
dences five miles off. There it will have time to breed 
disease, which will usually be set down to causes which 
have nothing to do with it. Even that enemy of mankind 
the plumber occasionally comes in for blame which does 
not really belong to him. His uncemented joints and 
his drains guiltless of connexion with any system save 
their own are held responsible for epidemics which might 
more properly be traced to the filth which sends up 
its poison through every chink and cranny in kitchen, 
pantry, and larder. 


A case lately tried before Mr. Justice Fry is an apt 
example of this process. Fulham is a rapidly growing 
neighbourhood, and its remaining fields and market- 
gardens are being appropriated every day for some new 
building venture. In the interval during which the 
houses exist only in imagination, the dust contractor 
marks the ground for his own. In the case which came 
before the Court, the clay as well as the gravel was 
valuable. It supplied the bricks of which the houses 
were to be built, while the contents of the contractor’s 
carts supplied the soil on which to build them. The usual 
process of removing the natural soil was consequently 
carried out even more thoroughly than usual, and then 
the work of the contractor began. The scrapings of the 
roads and the contents of the Fulham and Kensington dust- 
bins were daily brought to the spot to be sifted. Kvery- 
thing that had any appreciable value was picked out until 
nothing remained but what is technically known as the 
“soft core.” This name carries with it the idea of 
rottenness, and it seems that the reality perfectly answers 
to the name. The soft core consists chiefly of animal and 
vegetable refuse. All the decaying substances which are 
left to rot in houses, stables, and manufactories are there 
represented. Nothing that is useful remains, but all that 
remains can be mischievous. If this soft core had been 
at once turned to the purpose which it is ultimately to 
fulfil nothing would have been heard of it. It would 
have been buried under four or five feet of earth, which 
would shortly have been covered with houses. Probably, 
however, decaying animal and vegetable matter requires 
to part with some of its bulk before houses can be built on 
it without risk of injury to the builder’s pocket, and in 
this respect the lessees of the land in question were men 
who looked before them. The soft core has been allowed 
to lie on the surface of the ground for a considerable time 
until it gets consolidated by evaporation and decay, and 
becomes fit to support a house as well as to poison its 
inmates. During this time the evaporations have been 
extremely disagreeable to the inmates of other houses some 
distance off, and, on their representations, the contractor, 
Mr. Watson, has been ordered not to use the land any 
longer for this purpose. The medical evidence showed 
that the accumulation of the refuse on the land was calcu- 
lated to produce disease, and the contention that it consti- 
tuted a nuisance was thus completely justified. 


It will be seen that the point which Mr. Justice Fry had 
to decide was altogether beside the really important part 
of the question. ‘The lessees have not been forbidden to 
use this soft core for the foundations of houses. That 
apparently they may go on doing if they choose. What 
has been forbidden is the accumulation of the soft core on 
the land so as to become a nuisance. If the lessees find 
that by getting it covered over at once the smell can be pre- 
vented from annoying the inmates of other houses, the 
contractor -will no longer be causing a nuisance, and so 
will no longer be doing the thing which the Court 
has prohibited. Mr. Justice Fry is quite alive to this 


distinction, and he very properly directed a great part 
of his judgment to a denunciation of the practice which 
was not immediately before him. “It was nothin 

“ short of horrible,” he said, “that persons should seek 
“ to place foul animal and vegetable matter as founda. 
“tions for buildings. Many a man had been found 
“ guilty of manslaughter for offences less morally culpable 
“than that of the defendant.” But Mr. Warson may 
fairly hand on the blame, first to the lessees, and then to 
the Fulham Local Board. I, he may say, have not been 
building houses on animal and vegetable refuse. That [ 
leave to the lessees of the land. My part in the trang. 
action has simply been to provide the animal and vege. 
table refuse for them to build on. They know what J 
have been doing, and the Fulham Local Board knows 
what I have been doing. Why am [tobe held responsible 
for the lessees’ choice of materials? I deal in animal and 
vegetable refuse; and if it is bought for a purpose to 
which it is not suited, that is the affair of the people who 
buy it. I do not describe it as anything else than what it 
is. It is the refuse of the parishes of Fulham and Ken- 
sington, and I have only to dispose of it where I can. It 
is those who allow me to place it on their land that 
ought to be held responsible for the use to which they 
afterwards choose to put it. So far, therefore, Mr. Justice 
Fry does not seem to have placed the saddle on the right 
horse—unless, indeed, we have been misled by the 
abridged report of his judgment which is all that has 
appeared in the daily papers. Whether the lessees of the 
ground, who deliberately contracted with Mr. Watson for 
the supply of poisonous foundations for the houses they 
propose to build, can be prevented from obtaining similar 
material, provided that they can dispose of it in such a 
way as not to be disagreeable to the neighbours, we do not 
know; but as the Falham Local Board, with whom it 
would rest to prevent them, are apparently partakers in 
their offence, it seems useless to make the inquiry. It may 
be more to the purpose to ask whether nothing can be 
done to bring the Fulaam Local Board to a better sense of 
their duty. Sir Caartes Ditke has now an excellent oppor- 
tunity of showing that he is no respecter of persons. The 
members of the Falham Local Board are his own consti- 
tuents, and it would be a pity if in this character they 
were allowed to escape the censure which is certainly their 
due in the character of accomplices in the generation of 
disease. 


THE ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS AND M. LIBRI. 


« N°? good comes of gentlemen amateurs buying and selling.” 
So says Mr. Burton in The Bookhunter; and, if M. 
Libri had only been of the same opinion, the world would have 
been spared a scandal which has smouldered for thirty years, and 
blazed out afresh in the matter of the Ashburnham Manuscripts. 
Two collections of manuscripts were purchased by the late Lord 
Ashburnham from M. Barrois and M. Libri respectively. The French 
are now declaring that many of these manuscripts were stolen from 
their public libraries. As to the case of Barrois we shall have a 
word to say; but the affair of M. Libri is more important, and the 
history of the charges against him is more easily traced in docu- 
ments. M. Libri was an Italian who left his country for political 
reasons. He made Paris his home, and between 1830 and 1840 
reached great eminence in science and in official status. He was 
an editor of the Journal des Savans; he was secretary of the 
Manuscripts Commission ; he was Professor of Mathematics in the 
Collége de France ; he was Inspector-General of Public Libraries. 
Against M. Libri in this last capacity one anonymous and one 
pseudonymous charge were made in 1846. M. Libri was accused 
of having stolen valuable MSS. from Carpentras and other places. 
It was added that he had caused the stamps and marks of the 
libraries from which he pilfered to be erased, and that he had 
his spoils doctored and rebound in Italy before selling them 
to various purchasers. Another charge of the same sort 
was brought to the notice of the Procureur Général in July, 1847. 
The Revolution of 1848 broke out, and after that affair an official 
report drawn up by M. Boucly against M. Libri was found in the 
French Foreign Office. Then a singular incident occurred. On 
February 28, 1848, M. Libri went to a meeting of the Academy. 
There he met M. Terrien, a writer in the National, who handed 
him a note. M. Libri read it, and immediately fled to England. 
Part of his library followed him thither, part was left in France, 
and was seized and examined by the Government. M. Libri sold 
the MSS. he had in England to Lord Ashburnham ; his printed 
books were sold by auction at Sotheby’s in 1859-1860. On 
April 12, 1850, the case of M. Libri was sent before the Cour 
d’Assises of the department of the Seine, and on June 22, 1859, 
Guillaume Brutus Timoléon Libri-Carrucci was sen’ in 
absence, to ten years’ imprisonment. P 
This is briefly the story of M. Libri. On examining the affair 
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more closely we find that a number of quite foreign motives were 
at work, or so at least M. Libri and his friends maintained, in the 
whole business. What strikes an Englishman first is that M. Libri 
condemned himself by his own flight after receiving the note of 
M. Terrien. Now M. Libri and his advocates in England, France, 
Italy, and Germany maintain that he was threatened with “ a ee 
vengeance ” as a friend of M. Guizot, as an enemy of the Jesuits, 
and generally as a foreigner who had been much too successful 
jn France. There is certainly an immense amount of inter- 
national hatred and jealousy in the whole affair. The international 
jealousy of men of science and art and of officials in museums is 
only too well known. Some French archeologists endeavoured to 
make out that our Museum purchased a modern forgery when it 
bought the great Etruscan sarcophagus, with the figures of the 
dead Etruscan and his wife. The Americans are all in excite- 
ment about some art-dealer’s charges against General di Cesnola, 
who is accused of having patched or restored certain objects in a 
eollection of extraordinary value which America bought for a 
song. In matters of this sort, seco and national spites and the 
jealousies of tradesmen and collectors come noisily to the front. 

t must be admitted that M. Libri’s case was made an international 
aflair, and, though he had great French allies, some German, 
English, and Italian writers did him no good in France by taking 
his part abroad. 

Now for the mysterious business of the note handed to M. Libri 
at the Institute. M. Libri himself says (Réponse. London. 1848. 
P. viii.) that he lost the note, and cannot produce it. But he re- 
membered that the first paragraph told him that a formal 
report against him had been found in the French Foreign Office. 
The second paragraph, to the best of M. Libri’s recollection, ran 
thus:—“ Epargnez au peuple francais un de ces actes de vindicte 
populaire, qui répugnent au caractére de notre nation. Ne venez 
plus & l'Institut, disparaissez!” And he disappeared. On the 
other hand, M. Terrien, the writer of the note, says that he first 
heard of the report found in the Foreign Office on February 27, 
1848. On the following day he saw M. Libri, who appeared 
exuberantly joyous, at the Institute. He tore a page from his 
pocket-book, and wrote a note in pencil. The first paragraph 
contained the news about the discovery of the hostile +p ; the 
next paragraph ran thus:—“Croyez-moi, épargnez a la société 
nouvelle des réactions qui lui répugnent; ne venez plus a 
VInstitut.”. Even in this version it seems to us that there is a 
hint of a political threat. What have ‘a new society” and “ re- 
actions” to do with a charge of book-stealing? Is a “new 
society” supposed to regard the eighth commandment as a “ re- 
action”? However this may be, M. Libri would have done 
better to face the charge than to run away, leaving his case prac- 
tically undefended and his reputation at the mercy, as he always 
said, of the Ecole des Chartes, which, according to him, bore him 
a cruel grudge. 

M. Libri came to England, everything in his house was seized, 
and his friends maintained, not apparently without reason, that 
the seizure was made hastily and without the proper precaution 
ofan inventory. Thus M. Libri’s enemies might have introduced 
books which never were his into his collection, and these books 
might bear the stamps of public libraries. The three experts who 
examined the volumes were said to be hostile to the accused, and 
M. Paul Lacroix also charged them with great levity and ignor- 
ance. Much was made of the undeniable fact that M. Libri had 
employed agents to remove the stamps and marks from books in 
his possession. But M. Libri replied that books thus stamped 
and marked came frequently into the market. They were revolu- 
tionary spoils of old convent libraries, or they were duplicates 
sold in all honesty, or they were rare books which up to Libri’s 
own time the guardians of libraries in smaJl towns had been 
allowed to exchange for more modern and practically useful 
volumes. In this way two uncut copies of the Elzevir Pustissier 
Frangais (a book of purely fanciful value) came into the French 
market recently from small town libraries in Northern Italy. 
Probably all owners of books possess some which have effaced or 
uneffaced library-stamps. The writer of this notice is certainly 
in that position. If the heirs of the College of the Society 
of Jesus at Louvain in 1696 want the Amphitheatrum Aterne 
Providenti@ Divino Magicum (Lyons, 1615), they are very 
welcome to that recreative work. But in many cases, as all col- 
lectors know, the stamp is so effaced that one can only say, “ Here 

as been a stamp.” This erasure looks like dishonesty, but M. 
Libri avows that he ——— it on the stamped books he bought. 
He thought they looked neater and cleaner without the stamp. 

us (Ztéponse, p. 70), a copy of the Nuits de Straparole came (of 
all places) from the Library of Saint Cyr. M. Libri refused to 
buy the books unless the great hideous stamp could be washed 
or rubbed out. “M. Libri aima la bibliolitrique” (that is, the 

ng and cleansing of old books), says M. Paul Lacroix. “Il 
éprouvait une sorte de joie & voir un beau livre, naguére taché, 
Piqué, fatigué, et maintenant rajeuni et brillant, au sortir des 
mains de Duru, Aubry, &c.” By a freak of fancy, French book- 
hunters now actually prefer early editions of the Romanticists 
which bear the hideous stamps of circulating libraries, But M. 
bri admitted his attempts to remove stamps; he maintained 
that the books thus treated were his own property, and that the 
libraries from which they came had either sold them or had 
Ceased to exist. 
M. Libri’s “ answer” is a very long document, full of detail. He 


his receipts for MSS. which had been entrusted to him and which he 
had restored, A thief, he says, would not have published the 
discoveries which he made of rare MSS. in French libraries; he 
would have held his tongue and laid his hands on the books. 
M. Libri, on the other hand, printed the story of his successes in 
the Journal des Savans (July, August, September, 1841, January 
1842). At Lyons alone he unearthed from the secular dust of a 
neglected library thirteen MSS. in uncial letters, M. Libri proves 
to demonstration that the most appalling negligence reigned in 
French libraries. Thefts might have been common, for no one 
knew or cared to know what treasures the libraries possessed. In 
the case of certain books M. Libri proves that he bought them, 
e.g. an uncut Theocritus (1495, Venice, Aldus), from the library 
at Carpentras. But what an unwholesome state of things is here 
exposed! The Inspector-General is permitted to add (for a price, 
or by way of exchange) the treasures of public libraries to his own 
collection, which he afterwards sells! Libri gives a cut-down 
Theocritus of 1495 and a lot of modern books for an uncut 
Theocritus. ‘No good comes,” as Mr. Burton says, of these 
transactions, in which it would be only too easy for an expert 
official to overreach a country librarian. Thus M. Libri himself says 
that an amateur swoppel the Biographie Universelle and some 
other books for a very oll Homer on vellum in the Carpentras 
Library. Happy but unscrupulous amateur! We cannot follow 
M. Libri all through his defence. Here, it is enough to say, was 
an official Inspector of Libraries who took books by way of 
exchange out of public collections, and who was every now and 
then selling his own collections by auction. This conduct cannot 
but seem repugnant to any man of honour, and could not but 
give rise to suspicions. It is to the point that M. Libri actually 
offered to present his MSS. (on conditions) to the Bibliothéqure 
Royale. But the conditions were not accepted, and M. Libri sold 
the MSS. to Lord Ashburnham. It is easy to imagine the reply 
of his enemies to this plea. M. Lacroix however asserts, and we 
can imagine no better evidence than his, that he defies any one to 
cite a manuscript in M. Libri’s possession of which he himself 
cannot prove the provenance. M. Lacroix drew up the catalogue 
of the Libri MSS., and his statement is enough to convince most 
amateurs that in this matter M. Libri was maligned. 

To the ancient history of the case M. Delisle, the head of the 
National Library in Paris, adds some new matter. In one 
case, that of the Lyons Pentateuch in the Libri MSS., M. Delisle 
proved that the fragment had been stolen from Lyons, and Lord 
Ashburnham restored it to the town. He also declares that sixty 
of the Barrois MSS. (now in the Ashburnham Collection) were 
stolen between 1847-49 from the Bibliothéque Royale. Now 
M. Paul Lacroix in 1848 suggested, as a reductio ad absurdum, 
that this charge should be brought against Barrois, Behold! it 
is brought, by M. Delisle. M. Delisle then remarks that in the 
last century Tours possessed thirty-one opuscula of the Fathers. 
Five of these are now missing, and five corresponding MSS. are in 
the Libri part of the Ashburnham Collection. A Tours catalogue 
of 1840 gives seven different pieces in one set. Two have disap- 

ared. These two—St. Orient’s m, and the Vision of 
Vettin—are in the Libri part of the Ashburnham Collection. 
M. Delisle adds :— 

Last Friday I announced that the fragment of the Psalter, No. 5, Libri, 
praised by one of the correspondents of the Times as being comparable to 
the oldest which the Vatican can offer, must be composed of leaves ab- 
stracted from a Psalter preserved at Lyons, under No. 351. Since then an 
eminent paleographer in England, who has been able to compare the frag- 
ment of Libri’s Psalter with a photographie facsimile of the ease be Psalter, 
has not hesitated to assert that the identity of the two manuscripts is 
perfectly established. 

Tn face of these and similar assertions, it seems desirable, both 
for the posthumous repute of M. Libri, and in the interests of 
public morality, that the charges of M. Delisle should be carefully 
investigated. The theft of the Lyons Pentateuch which Lord 
Ashburnham restored did not occur earlier than 1834, when the 
manuscript was intact. It may have been stolen between 1834 
and M. Libri’s appointment in 1840, but the whole circumstances 
are uncomfortable, and demand investigation. We cannot ride off 
on some vague remarks about French jealousy and suspiciousness, 
The charges must be verified or disproved. 


THE RIGHT HON. CAPTAIN BOBADIL, M.P. 


H® MAJESTY’S Opposition have enjoyed so much counsel 
latterly from friend, foe, and neutral that they may well be 
rather tired of that cheap and abundant commodity. Neverthe- 
less, if a contemporary may make known his poor thoughts, it is 
worth pointing out that they do not seem to haye entirely appre~ 
ciated their own good luck in the matter of the Kilmainham 
Treaty. Practically almost everything is known about that 
famous compact that can be known, and the recent Dublin dis- 
closures have set it in a light as clear, as full, and as inconvenient 
for Her Majesty's Government as the most desperate Tory or 
atriot ean desire. Mr. Forster has exposed it; Lord Carlingford 
as admitted it; Sir William Harcourt has apologized for it ; 
Lord Hartington bas declined to have it examined, because it 
would be “embarrassing ”; and Mr. Gladstone has denied it, 
just as he denies that he took the side of the Confederates, 
and that the bombardment of Alexandria was an act of war, 
and that an agente raccomandato is a recommended agent. 


meets his accusers on certain points, and demonstrates that he had 
bought the books which they accused him of stealing. He produces 


Every one knows that the present majority in Parliament 


certain that there was a Kilmainham Treaty, that the consi- 


-out of Parliament, and of Mr. Parnell and his fellows in Par- 
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would, if Mr. Gladstone bid them do so, vote the repeal of 
the Habeas Corpus Act, or approve the bombardment of Ant- 


bring Mr. Gladstone or Lord Hartington up to the scratch, 
This immense advantage Sir Stafford Northcote has thrown 


, or pass a Bill for the levying of the expenses of the | away; he has given the Government another opportunity of 


wer 
Afghan War on Tory estates—as was proposed not long ago— 
or resolve to censure the multiplication table for laying it down 
that twice two is four. All this is known; and, as it is 
known and denied (nothing nowadays can be said to be known 
certainly until Mr. Gladstone and certain Gladstonian newspapers 
have denied it), nothing can possibly be gained by wasting more 
time over it and giving the present majority a few more oppor- 
tunities of following their leader. It seems to be forgotten that 
Panurge’s experiment had a very sober and practical purpose. The 
sheep in that case followed the ram to their own destruction and 
to the despair of Dindenault. But the present majority will not 
follow Mr. Gladstone to his or their destruction just yet; they 
will only follow him into the division lobby. From the purely 
party point of view it is no doubt exceedingly pleasing to experi- 
ment on the degradation of men whose intelligence must be 
supposed to be matter of Pe and whose honour is 
certainly matter of courtesy. But continued experimentation of the 
kind is perhaps a little childish. The K:lmainham Treaty, its con- 
sequences, its antecedents, and all about it, except some unimportant | 
details, are things which are now matter of documentary history | 
as much as the Treaty of Berlin. Sup)osing, for the sake of argu- | 
ment, that there is a single person not resident at Karlswood who 
does not believe in it, he will not be'ieve in it even if another 
document in authentic parchment, with the signatures and seals of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamberlain on the one part, and of Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Sheridan on the other part, were produced. [very 
step of the transaction, every intermediary, every consequence, is 
in the possession of all Englishmen who possess access to a file of 
the Times and the capacity to pee evidence. The front- 
door approach by Mr. Forster, and the back-door approach by Mr. 
Chamberlain ; the bargain about facilitating Liberal measures, the 

roffered services of the Land League organizers, the disgust of 
Mr. Forster, his resignation, the release of Mr. Parnell, the orders 
for the fool’s paradise, the sharp reverse of those orders which the 
unruly Invincibles brought about—all these things are history. 
A dozen Select Committees will not make them clearer; a hun- 
dred will not disprove them. It is all but, if not quite, as 


deration offered was the assistance of Sheridan and his fellows 


liament, that the equivalent was the release of the suspects and a 
kind of coalition with the Home Rulers, and that nothing but the 
Pheenix Park murders interfered with the complete carrying out 
of the transaction, as that on the 18th of June, sixty-eight 
years ago, an Englishman named Wellesley and a German named 

lucher beat a Corsican of the name of Bonaparte. Even this 
latter event, as we all know, has been denied, but it would surely 
be a waste of time to have a Select Committee to decide that 
Bonaparte did not beat the Duke of Wellington. 

It is quite intelligible that the Opposition should be wroth at a 
transaction so disgraceful, so unstatesmanlike, and so horrible in 
its consequences as the Kilmainham Treaty. But it is odd that 
their moral and patriotic feelings should so far overcome the 
natural partisanship of man as to blind them to the unsurpassable 
party ening of the position in which for the second time— 
and, had they chosen to ge it, for all time—Lord Hartington’s 
mounting of the white feather on Monday afternoon put 
them. Twice have the responsible leaders and spokesmen of 
Her Majesty's Government been provoked by Opposition taunts 
to demand inquiry into the Kilmainham matter, and twice has 
reflection shown them that the inquiry is modemans to be faced. 
No possible result of any possible investigation could give such a 
party victory as the successive discoveries of Mr. Gladstone and | 

Hartington that they were bound over to keep the peace, | 
the one for the sake of the Procedure Resolutions, the other by 
the pressing necessity of Supply and other business of great public | 
importance, not to mention the probable “ embarrassment ” of the 
investigation to the Government. Mr. Gladstone in so many words | 
challenged an inquiry, promised to agree to it without debate, and | 
then denied that he had “earnestly invited” Mr. Yorke to engage © 
in the inquiry and repeatedly refused to afford any facilities | 
whatever. Last week Lord Hartington accused the Opposition of 
not having earlier taken a course to clear the misunderstandings 
away, and this week he has distinctly refused to assent to the only 
course which in November Mr, Gladstone saw or proposed for 
clearing away the misunderstandings. Of these facts there is no 
doubt whatever, and that no party colour has been given to them 
any one may see by meee at the history of the matter, very 
fairly and fully given, with the ipsissima verba of all speakers, 
in the Pali Mail Gazette of Monday. Now, all this being 
granted, Sir Stafford Northcote and his followers must surely be 
very gluttons of their opponents’ ignominy if they want more of it. 
Probably no Government, certainly no English Government, has 
ever been in the position of twice venturing out from behind the 
dense masses of its majority, elaborately challenging combat in 
champ clos; and, when the challenge is accepted, twice discover- 
ing that there are reasons which make it impossible to fight. 
Nothing could more completely prove the reality of the Kil- 
mainham Treaty than this; nothing could more completely 
prove how damaging that treaty was and is. Even the certainty 
of @ formal acquittal—for the present majority is, as has been 


patching up at least part of its ragged reputation. This ma 
ssibly be chivalrous, but is surely unnecessary, even though 
ir. Gladstone can only escape a third disgrace by covering Lord 
Hartington with ridicule and disproving all his solemn Constitu. 
tional arguments. 

So much for the Opposition. But we must’ be permitted to 
dwell for a little space on the figure presented by the Queen's 
advisers in this new version of Every Man in His Humour. It is 
rather hard on the good Bobadil to make the comparison. We 
feel nearly sure that if he had had odds of about three to two on his 
side he would not have run away like Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Hartington, still less if the obliging laws of the duello had in his 
case as in theirs decreed certain success to a numerical majority, ir- 
respectively of skill or prowess. But the Bobadils of comedy haye 
nothing but their wits, their impudence, and their single arm to 
rely on, in two of which conditions they differ remarkably from 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. Yet the identity of the 
“humour” is marvellous. “Ihave no spirit to play with you 
{says the original], your dearth of judgment renders you tedious.” 
“It is unnecessary,” says the copy, “ to follow the honourable 
member. Why had honourable members wasted the time of 
the House with a vague discussion?” “I had as lief as an 
angel I could swear as well as that gentleman.” “ Troth, I have 
heard it of divers that you have very rare and un-in-one-breath- 
utterable skill, sir.” Sanely these, the unsophisticated reader 
will say, are seventeenth-century Mr, Peases and Mr. Horace 
Daveys talking of a seventeenth-century Mr. Gladstone? Again, 
“And yet now they hate me, and why? Because I am 
excellent, and for no other vile reason on the earth.” Whata 
pestilent fellow was this Ben, and how did he come to know that 
no other vile reason on the earth except this would be thrown in 
the face of Mr. Gladstone’s maligners two hundred and fifty years 
after his death? But we have no space to follow up that exqui- 
site scene just before poor Bobadil’s fall, in which he plaintively 
asks, “ Alas! what's a peculiar man toa nation? Not seen”; and 
confesses to his power of “choosing gentlemen of good spirit, 
strong and able constitution, by an instinct, a character that [ 
have.” [“ Mr. Gladstone, it is only right to say, has one important 
oes of superiority over even great Prime Ministers. e, has 

rought up under his own eye three or four men, any one of whom 
would be well qualified to lead the House of Commons,”—Daily News, 
February 24.] We cannot even dwell on Bobadil’s plan of settling 
Her Majesty’s enemies by a kind of series of Midlothian cam- 
paigns. But when the crisis comes, and the champion remarks, 
“Tall man, I never thought of it till now,” who cannot hear 
Lord Hartington obligingly explaining that “he had not chal- 
lenged. If there were any words that bore that interpreta- 
tion, he had not used them intentionally”? or Mr. Gladstone's 
“T have correctly and accurately recited what has happened, 
and I do not call that an earnest invitation”? Bobadil was not 
more earnest of protestation that he did believe in Master 
Downright than Lord Hartington was anxious to disclaim “any 
imputation of a party character.” Bobadil was not more certain 
that he “ had a warrant of the e served on him by a water- 
bearer” than Mr. Gladstone was last November that at a quarter 
past eleven the obligation on a Prime Minister to go on with Pro- 
cedure Resolutions was overwhelming. Finally Gifford—who, it 
is true, was a virulent Tory—no doubt went out of his way to 
describe Bobadil as ‘possessing a gravity of the most inflexible 
nature,” having “no soliloquies to betray his real character and 
expose himself to unnecessary contempt,” and further as “ bei 
an admirer of poetry and having a pretty taste in criticism.” This 
evidently can have nothing to do with the matter, at least as far 
as Lord Hartington is concerned. But it is understood that on 
the next occasion when this version of Every Man in His Humour 
is given in the House of Commons the part of Bobadil will not 
be pane by Lord Hartington, but by the distinguished artist who 

undertook the part last November. 


CATALOGUE OF THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 


Sige Clarendon Press has just issued a work which will probably 
have a wider circulation, and at the same time a smaller number 
of readers, than any former publication issued from the Clarendon 
Press. It will be valued most highly in China, Japan, Corea, and 
Tibet, probably also in Siam, Burmah, and Ceylon. It will be eagerly 
consulted by all students of Buddhism in Europe and America a3 
the first complete account of that immense literature on which 
so-called Northern Buddhism is founded. But most people who 
see the advertisement—A Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China 
and Japan, a by Order of the Secretary of State for 
India by Bunyiu Nanjio, Priest of the Temple, Eastern Hongwana, 
Japan. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1883—will probably wonder 
why such a book was ever published by the Oxford University Press, 
and how the strange combination of circumstances that led to its 
publication was brought about. A few words will suffice to ex- 
plain the history of the book, and at the same time give the general 
public some idea of its value and historical interest. 


said, to be counted on to vote black white at Mr. Gladstone's 
bidding—eyen the fact of having provoked the contest, cannot 


Buddhism took its origin in India in the fifth century B.c., be 
came a State religion recognized by King Asoka in the fourth cele 
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tury, and began to spread northward to China about the beginning 
of the Christian era. The sacred writings of Buddhism are known 
to usin two forms, in the Pali Canon, preserved to the present 
day in Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam ; andin the Sanskrit Canon, pre- 
served partially in the libraries of Nepal, but far more fully repre- 
partially in the ) fally rep 
sented in Chinese, Tibetan, and Mongolian translations. he 
Chinese translations began to be made in the first century A.D., 
were collected from time to time, and exist now in various 
editions, both in China and Japan. One of these editions, 
consisting of 1,662 separate works, was presented some time ago 
by the Japanese Minister, Tomomi Iwakura, to the Library of the 
India Office, and the Catalogue before us was made by Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, chiefly as a guide to the voluminous collection now de- 
posited,in that library. The compilation of such a Catalogue was 
no easy task, A provisional Catalogue had been made some years 
ago by the Rev. 8S. Beal, to whose opportune suggestion the gift 
made to the India Office Library by his Excellency Iwakura 
Tomomi seems to have been due. The present more complete 
Catalogue is the work ofa Buddhist priest, a member of the Shin- 
shiu sect, which counts more than ten millions of followers in Japan. 
He was sent by his sectto England in 1876 to learn English and San- 
skrit, and after having acquired a knowledge of English in London, 
he proceeded to Oxford in 1879 to study Sanskrit under Professor 
Max Miiller. As the Chinese texts which constitute the Sacred 
Canon of the Buddhists in China and Japan are mostly translations 
from Sanskrit, and as it was a well-known fact that many of these 
translations are very imperfect, the Buddhists of the present day, 
and more particularly the members of that most enlightened and 
liberal sect, the Shin-shiu, were anxious to know whether their 
translations agreed with the originals, or whether their authorized 
version required revision, like the authorized versions of other 
Scriptures. Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and his fellow-worker, Mr. 
Kasawara, mastered the difficulties of Sanskrit, and of that peculiar 
Sanskrit in which these Buddhist documents are written, and, 
after four years of hard study, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio has not only 
been able to give a complete Catalogue of the 1,662 works 
comprising the Buddhist Canon, but he has succeeded in re- 
storing the original Sanskrit titles of most of the books, in 
recovering the exact name of their various authors, and, with the 
help of the Chinese chronology, in settling their dates. This is 
an immense service rendered to Oriental scholarship, and will be 
most gratefully acknowledged by all Sanskrit scholars, to whom a 
few certain dates are the greatest boon in their search after some 
kind of chronology applicable to the literature of India. 

We cannot dwell here on the many lessons which the Catalogue 
contains for students of Buddhism and Oriental scholars in general. 
But we may point out at least one of the lessons which it can 
teach the historian, by throwing light on one of the darkest 
periods of universal history, showing that from the beginning of 
the Christian era, and even before that time, there existed an un- 
interrupted intercourse between the people of India and China. 
Hitherto the travels of certain Chinese pilgrims from China to 
India, particularly the travels of Fa-Hian in the fifth and of 
Hiouen-Thsang in the seventh century, seemed to stand out by 
themselves, and excited all the greater admiration by their soli- 
tariness. We see now that, though pre-eminent in many respects, 
these two travellers belonged to a class, that they had their pre- 
decessors and successors, and that the path which they followed 
was by no means an untrodden path, e may take it now as an 
established fact that, different as these two nations—the Indian 
and Chinese—seem to us, they breathed from the first century of 
our era the same religious and philosophical atmosphere, and 
exchanged the products of the mind even more freely than the 

ucts of their soil. 

Other nations, also contiguous to India and China, were drawn 
into the same stream. Not only the Yueh-chi, but the inhabitants 
of Parthia, Khoten, Kabul, Tukhara, and Tibet, drew on India 
for their intellectual and religious food. In fact, we know now 
that, since the rise of Buddhism, the whole of Eastern Asia was 
far more closely held together than we could formerly have sus- 

ted. Buddhism was recognized in China by the Emperor 
ing-ti. The Chinese annals leave no doubt on that subject. 
They tell us that in the eighth year of the period Yung-p'ing 
(A.D. 65), the Emperor Ming-ti sent commissioners to India, who 
returned to China in the tenth year of the same period (A.D. 67). 
There seems really no uncertainty about these dates, ani if Dr. 
Edkins (Chinese Buddhism, p. 87) gives a.D. 61 instead of A.D. 65, 
he refers most likely to the dream of the Emperor Ming-ti, when 
he for the first time saw the image of a foreign god, which dream 
may well have proceeded to actual despatch of messengers to India 
by several years. The Emperor's messengers, sometimes said to have 
been eighteen in number, proceeded to the country of the Yueh-chi, 
which bordered on India, and met there with two Brahmans, 
aye Matanga and Ku Falan. If by some authorities they 
are called Sramanas, that would by no means interfere with their 
having been Brahmans by birth, and this fact is asserted distinctly, 
at allevents with to Kasyapa Mataiga: Some accounts 
add that they were seen approaching, riding on white horses, 
earrying pictures, images, and books. In fact, legend had early 
surrounded the arrival of these first preachers of Buddhism in 
China with its peculiar halo, while history points distinctly to the 
date of their advent in a.p. 67, and to the thirteenth day of the 
_—— month as the day on which they were presented to the 

peror. 

Between these first two missionaries and translators and Fa- 

Hian, the famous traveller at the beginning of the fifth century, 


we now have a list of more than forty names, all connected with 
the work of translating Sanskrit Buddhist texts from Sanskvit 
into Chinese. We have Lokaraksha (147 or 164 to 186), from the 
country of the Yueh-chi, which, for all we know, may at that 
time have been meant for a part of India. We have An shi kao, 
by birth a prince of Parthia, who came to China in 148 and worked 
at translation till 170, and An Hhiien, likewise a Parthian, who 
received from the Emperor the title of general of cavalry. He 
was assisted by a Chinese Buddhist, Yen Fo-thiiio, who had ac- 
uired a knowledge of Sanskrit. We have Khan Kii, probably 
rom Tibet, about 187, and Khanh Man-sian, likewise a native of 
Tibet, who had spent some time in Central India, and acted as 
translator in China from 194-199. 

In A.D. 222 we hear of a Sramana of Central India who was the 
first to translate works on Vinaya or morality from Sanskrit into Chi- 
nese, The White Horse monastery at Lo-yin, where Kasyapa Matanga 
and Ku Falan were housed by the Emperor Ming-ti, seems to have 
continued for a considerable time the centre of the Buddhist propa- 
ganda in China, In a.p, 224 we hear of an Indian Sramana, acting 
as a translator in China, Wei-khi-nin, who had begun life as a fire- 
worshipper, In A.D. 241 the eldest son of the Prime Minister of 
Kamboga or Ulterior Tibet settled in China, and continued his 
labours of translating to the year 280. About the same time a 
famous translator, Ku-Fia-hu, by birth a Yueh-chi, by education a 
Hindu, travelled for many years in India, and is said to have be- 
come acquainted with thirty-six different languages or dialects. 
Ku Shu-lain, another translator (290-306), was of Indian descent, 
but born in China. He translated the famous Mahayana-sitra, 
the Light-emitting Praghi-paramita, of which two translations 
had been made before. 

And here we may add a curious account from the Ta-t’ang-néi- 
tien-lu (Kiien 2, folio 31° seq.), a work composed by Tao- 
siien, who died in a.p. 667, just three years after Hiouen- 
Thsang’s death. It allows us a curious insight into the reli- 
gious ideas of the time. Tao-siien tells us that Ku Sh’-h'ing, 
a native of China, when he gave lectures on the Pragii- 
paramita, found that several passages in the translation were quite 
unintelligible, or did not convey the right meaning of the Mahi- 

fina doctrine. He therefore determined, even at the risk of his 
ife, to go to the Western regions, and in the year 260 started 
from China on his way to Khoten. There he found the text of 
the Praghi-piramiti, consisting of 90 sections and 60,000 words, 
and prepared to send it to China by one of his pupils. But the 
students belonging to the Hinayiina school in Khoten, who did not 
wish the doctrines of the Mahayiina school to spread to China, 
addressed their King and asked him to prohibit the exportation of 
the Pragfi-piramita to China. The King yielded to their remon- 
strances, whereupon Sh’-h’ing asked him to be allowed to burn the 
MS. which he had acquired. A great pile was raised before the 
royal palace, and, before throwing the MS. into the fire, Sh’-h’ing 
prayed that if it was not destined that the Mahayana doctrine 
should spread to China, the book might be burnt, but if it was 
destined that it should spread to China, it might remain untouched 
by the fire. Having prayed, he threw the book into the fire, and 
the fire was extinguished at once; nay even the leather cover of 
the book was the same as before, and shone more brightly than 
ever. After that his opponents gave way, the MS. was sent to 
China, and was translated by Ku Shu-lan, the Indian Sramana, 
by Wu-k‘a-lo (Mokshala), a priest of Khoten, and by a third person, 
not however by KAu-Sh’-h'ing himself, who remained in Khoten 
and died there. 

After this little episode we return to the chronological list of the 
most eminent translators, and find in Sri-mitra, who worked in 
China between 307 and 312, another instance of an eet 
to a kingdom in India becoming a priest, devoting himself to the 
work of a missionary in China, while about the same time a 
descendant of Buddha's family, called Buddhabhadra, settled in 
China to help in the translation of the Sacred Canon, which con- 
tained the teaching of his great ancestor. And this brings us at 
last to the period of Fa-Hian, whose travels in India from 
A.D. 399 to 414, when translated by Abel Reimusat in 1836, first 
made the world acquainted with the curious intercourse that 
existed between India and the rest of Asia at that early period. 
Fa-Hian tells us himself that he passed six years ns 399-404) 
after he left K‘ang-an till he arrived in Central India, that he 
stayed there six years (405-410), and, having passed three years 
more (411-413), reached Shan-tung in China. While Fa-Hian 
was travelling in India to collect MSS., Vimaliksha, a native of 
Kharakar, was an active teacher at Kabul, and became there the 
master of Kumiragiva, one of the most important members of that 
noble army of missionaries who spread the seed of Buddha's 
teaching over the vast regions of Central Asia. He was an Indian 
whose forefathers had been ministers of the country. Born in 
Kharakar, he became a monk in bis seventh year. Two years 
after, his mother, who had then become a nun, brought her son to 
Kabul, where he became the disciple of Bandhudatta, a cousin of 
the King. When the boy had reached his twelfth year, his mother 
took him back to Kharakar, and on his way she met a priest who 
told her that if her son could be kept from committing any sin 
to his thirty-fifth year, he would become a great apostle, but if 
otherwise, he would always be a clever and skilful priest. 
Kumiara-giva then studied under Vimalaksha, and after first reading 
the Sarvastivada-vinaya, he proceeded to the study of the Mahayana 
under Siryasoma. He not only became entirely converted himself, 
but also persuaded his teacher, Bandhudatta, to embrace the doc- 
trines of the Mahiiyina school, 
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In a.p. 383, when Kharakar was destrayed, and its king killed, 
Kumiragiva was taken prisoner, and forced to marry the daughter 
of the vanquished king, before he had attained his thirty-fifth 

ear. He remained in Lidi-keu, at the court of his new master 
Lit Kwai, till the year 4o1. In that year he went to 
Khii-in, and was well received by Yio Hhii, the second ruler of 
the Latter Tshin dynasty. From 402 to 412 he was occu- 
pied in the work of translating, being assisted by more than three 
thousand disciples, and opening a new era in the spread of 
Buddhism in China. 

Here we must stop, though, with the help of Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio’s Catalogue, we could go on from century to century 
tracing the work of Chinese and Indian translators, and witnessing 
that strange intellectual intercourse between India and China 
which gave ample employment to so many Hindus, both learned 
and ioe in translating Buddhist texts into Chinese, while it 
tempted not a few Chinese students to undertake a pilgrimage to 
India, the Holy Land of Buddhism, and there to acquire a know- 
ledge of Sanskrit which, even when not quite perfect, is really 
surprising considering the difficulties these Chinese students had 
to contend with. We gladly recognize in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio a 
worthy successor of Fa-Hian and Hiouen-Thsang ; and we congra~ 
tulate him on his first success, and the great career of usefulness 
that is open to him after his return to Japan. 


RHYTHM. 


Eby a previous article on Dr. Guest’s History of English Rhythms 
we referred to some of the difficulties met with in analysing 
English metre. Nowhere are these difficulties more obvious and 
more perplexing than in the heroic measure. If,indeed, we attempt 
to scan this form of verse, we shall find that many lines may be 
divided into feet arranged as in an iambic pentameter. In other 
cases, in order to scan the line without greatly forcing the pro- 
nunciation, we must employ spondees and perhaps a ; further, 
we must occasionally ailow two unaccented syllables to count as 
one, and at other times we must let a pause do duty for a 
syllable. Still further, we must grant the poet leave to lengthen 
his lines by adding at their close one or even two unaccented sylla- 
bles, when the normal five feet are already there. When all these 
em have been granted, our rules hardly aid us to distinguish 

lank verse thus licensed from prose. Nor can laws so loose 
aid us in judging of the excellence of verse. Hot controversy 
has raged as to whether long and short or accented and un- 
accented syllables should be cunsidered as the primary elements 
of the English metrical foot. Victory appears to have declared 
for the school which puts accent in the place of quantity; but 
the controversy was rather about terms than facts. o sane 
man ever pronounced English verse by the ancient rules of quan- 
tity; and, on the other hand, those who classify by accents are 
fain to call many syllables accented whose sole claim to that 
honour is given by their length. We doubt whether the nominal 
scanning of a single line was altered by those who fought most 
violently for accent against quantity. The difficulties of scansion 
are not to be removed by mere change of names. 

Probably no new statement about verse will be found to be true; 
but some important truths have been imperfectly stated, and others 
have met with neglect, so that no one complete theory is now 
generally accepted. Instead of wearily picking out small modicums 
of truth from this or that half-forgotten author, let us search for the 
main laws of rhythm by listening to the actual sound of prose and 
verse as spoken nowadays. Both in prose and verse we habitually 
run words together, so as to form a group of sounds as continuous as 
those in any single word. The pause dividing these groups some- 
times separates the members of a sentence ; sometimes it is used 
for purposes of emphasis ; but in many cases the pause we speak of 
is involuntary, being made while we rearrange the organs of speech, 
so as to allow a fresh word to begin with a clear weil-cut sound. 
We make the pause, in fact, to avoid what Mr. Melville Bell calls 
a glide. This continuous group we will call a section. The letter 
“r” is a great cementer of words, and perhaps the meaning of this 
term section may be best explained by examples of faulty sections, 
such as “ Mariar Ann” or “ idear of,” where words which ought 
not to form a continuous group are nevertheless welded by the 
vulgar into a section with a distinct rhythmical character. 

Ye will first consider the function or properties of these sections 
in prose, for prose has its rhythm as well as verse; and if we can 
find the simpler laws’ of rhythm in prose, we shall then more 
easily ascertain the precise difference between prose and verse. 
To our ear the following prose passage falls into eight sections 
separated by seven pauses, of which the second and sixth are very 
short, and would in rapid speech be omitted :— A 

1I beseéch you : ? ptinish me not . 3with your hard théughts : 4 whereiti : 
conféss me mich guilty: deny. 7so fair and éxcellent ladies : 
anything. 
The shorter pauses are here and hereafter indicated by a dot, and 
the longer pauses by two dots or a colon. The strong syllables 
are indicated by an accent. Other readers might divide the pas- 
sage otherwise, as by pausing after “fair” and not after “deny” ; 
but all Englishmen would break up the sentence in some such 
way as is here indicated. Each group given above has a distinct 
rhythmical character, which, avoiding all controversy as to length 
or accent, we may indicate in time-honoured terms as follows :— 

1Tititumti tumtititi 5 tititumtum titum 5 tititum-titumtumti °tititum 
7 titum-titumtiti-tumti § tumtiti 


The hyphens introduced in the longer sections may perhaps enable 
the reader more easily to catch the rhythm indicated; they are 
not intended to denote any peculiarity in the rhythmical character of 
the groups. No one will deny that the short groups are rhythmical, 
for they are closely analogous to classical feet. The longer groups 
owe their rhythmical character to the regular beat which falls on 
each strong syllable—each of these is, within the section, separated 
from its neighbour by a constant time-interval.. If we were to 
por ye | musical notation to express the time occupied in delivery, 
each strong syllable would begin a fresh bar. The fact that the beats 
are regular is best observed in the larger groups; as “I con | fésg 
me | miich | guilty,” or “So | fiir and | éxcellent | ladies.” The 
bar here is placed as a bar is placed in musical notation, At 
the end of each section a pause of uncertain length may be intro- 
duced ; the time begins, or may begin, de novo. No effort is re- 
quired to secure rhythmical character for each section as we speak 
or write. This character belongs essentially to every sentence, 
depending wholly on our native mode of delivery. A Frenchman 
hardly ever masters the art; indeed he seems to be without the 
organ which recognizes a difference between tumtiti and tititum, 
His rhythm, in English at least, consists of a series of equal beats 
on all syllables,’ followed by a long uncertain pause, sometimes on 
a syllable, sometimes on the stops or chief pauses. Even the 
Americans are apt to lose the true English rhythm, and to break 
our sentences into short sections which strike the English ear as 
quaint. Thus we may imitate one American mode of speech 
as follows:—“I confess me : much guilty : to deny : so fair: 
and excellent ladies: anything.” But, although no art is neces- 
sary to ensure that each phrase we speak shall be rhyth- 
mical, yet the rhythm may be good or bad. Our worst 
or weakest rhythms arise from monotonous reduplication, as 
titum titum, or tumti tumti. Sections of this character take 
all force out of any phrase in which they recur frequently. There 
is in prose no law for the collocation of successive sections; but 
unless they vary in length and character the sentence will ring 
poorly, while if they balance and answer one another too obviously, 
the eflect is artificial and pompous, Observe how admirably 
Orlando's compliment stands all tests—no section poor, no repe- 
tition, no antithesis ; some sections long enough to let us hear the 
rhythmical pulse; and these followed by a break in the time, due 
to a natural pause. 

This last condition is essential in strong prose. We like occa- 
sionally to hear long sweeping sections; but, if one continuous 
beat is maintained for several successive sections without a check, 
in place of flowing prose we hear weak verse. In contrast to 
Shakspeare’s prose let us take a sentence such as any of us may 
write when we are so intent on saying what we mean as to be 
quite indifferent to rhythmical effect :— 

11n fact :?we must : will shértly 4medsure labour: 
the amount of pain : ° which attaches to it. 

1Titum *titum *tititum-tititum 4*tumti-tumti titititum-titum titi- 

tumtiti. 
The first two sections are identical; the third consists of a repeti- 
tion of two identical parts; the fourth is one of the poorest 
groups possible ; and the sixth is weak, in consequence of the 
symmetry of its form. Only the fifth can escape censure. Then, 
as to their collocation ; no pause of sufficient importance occurs to 
warrant our breaking the time from first to last; and if the 
reader will beat time so as to bring one stroke on each accented 
syllable, he will speak like a professor painfully explaining his 
poizit. 

In verse the section or group of undivided sounds is an element. 
of no less importance than in prose. In the smooth line used by 
Pope, the rhythmical section very rarely extends beyond four 
syllables. Milton often uses sections of five syllables; but even 
in his sweeping lines we have met with none longer. Short 
sections are the first characteristic of verse as compared with prose. 
In the heroic line we habitually find four pauses, and in the 
normal arrangement the short and long pauses occur alternately. 
The two longer pauses are known as the final pause and middle 
pause or cesure. By some writers the slighter pauses are called 
semipauses or demiceesures. Thus we find each line split into four 
sections, of which the shortest may contain one syllable, while 
the longest will contain four, or, by exception, five. If we limit 
ourselves to sections of four syllables, we may designate each 
variety of section by that letter of the alphabet which is repre- 
sented by the same rhythmical group in the Morse code. In 
verse these sections are not joined at random. In beating time 
from beginning to end of each line one stroke will fall on each 
accented syllable, and even in passing from line to line the beat 
is very generally continued unbroken. (By accent we mean the 
primary or strong accent, not that stress which in a word of many 
syllables is sometimes called the secondary accent.) Not unfre- 
quently a beat falls on the final pause, and occasionally a beat falls 
on some pause in the middle of a line or at its close; but neither 
in verse nor prose does a beat ever fall on a weak unaccented 
syllable. In this continuity of pulse or beat we find a second 
characteristic of verse. In some loose forms the lines have no 
other characters, but in most verse a third rule prevails. A 
definite number of sections are so joined as to form lines which 
can be scanned according to laws borrowed from the rules of 
classic metre ; we then have in each line two coexisting rhythms, 
one due to the grouping of sections and one to the grouping 0 
feet; the number of sections never coincides with that of the 
feet ; so that one pause at least must divide a foot, as in the classic 
ceesure, 
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‘An example from Pope will assist to make our meaning clear. 
‘An accent is shown where we consider that « beat should fall. 
‘A colon marks the cesure and a dot the semi-ciesure :— 

G6 w6ndrous créature : méunt where science guides 

G6 méasure earth : wéigh dir: and state the tides, 

Instriict the plénets in what to rin: 

Corréct * old time : and régulate - the stin. 
We will now to the best of our ability scan these lines, using the 
ordinary classical symbols. In scanning we shall frequently count 

lables as long which receive no primary accent or beat ; but every 

syllable which does receive a beat will be counted as long. For 
instance, we count the first syllable of “ regulate ” as a long element 
in virtue of its accent, although it is very quickly pronounced, and 
we are ready to give equal rank in scanning to its last s lable in 
virtue of the time required for its pronunciation. It will be seen 
that the lines closely resemble iambics :— 


--|--| v-[v-|: 
v-*|v-| 


With very little persuasion we might be led to consider even 
the ee and pyrrhic as merely strong and weak varieties of 
the,iamb. 

Tn the second mode of analysis by sections we will employ long 
and short upright marks to denote that relation which in prose we 
called tumti. The long marks correspond exactly with the accented 
syllables :— 


Those who know the Morse alphabet might readily write down this 
scheme as 

te:ti, tk:mé, ar:ua, aa:la. 
No one who merely saw the scheme of feet could form any clear 
idea of the character of the lines, whereas a man to whom the 
scheme of sections was given could almost recognize the style of 


Pope. 
to the lines quoted above there is no possible ambiguity in 
either mode of analysis; but the reader may doubt whether the 
grouping by sections is always so well defined. The experiment 
is simply made. Let two persons select any passage of classical 
verse, and, sitting in separate rooms, so as to avoid discussion, 
mark three places in each line where pauses, however slight, might 
conceivably be made. They must bear in mind that very few sec- 
tions can exceed four syllables, and that no words are to be called 
one section which will not run fluently together with a continuous 
sound. We have repeatedly found the agreement between two 
such versions to be almost perfect. 
The following example shows the application of the double 

analysis to less strictly regulated verse :— 

Thén * the whining - schéolboy :’ with his satchel - 

And shining morning face : créeping like snail - 

Unwillingly * to schéol :’ and thén * the lover: 

Sighing like firnace :’ with a woeful ballad - 
To our ear beats fall three times on the middle pause, and 
not once upon the final pause. We should scan the lines as 
follows, treating “ schoolboy” and the first two syllables of “ un- 
willingly ” as spondees :— 

The first line bears no more resemblance to an iambic than is to 
be found in any ten syllables of which five are long and five 


short. In the others the family likeness to an iambic is strong 
enough. ‘The analysis by sections is clear :— 


No one could sup that “creeping like” was pronounced as a 
section, or that “ like furnace ” was pronounced otherwise. 

If our observation of the facts has been accurate, we are now 
able to see clearly the essential characteristics which distinguish 
verse from prose. In prose we have long and short sections, 
grouped according to the taste of the writer; and our sense of 
prose rhythm is due to the individual sections more than to the 
groups which these form. In verse we are restricted to the use of 
comparatively few frequently recurring short sections; but these 
are grouped according to some law or laws so as to form the rhyth- 
mical unit which we call a line. The number of sections in a normal 
line is constant, and the line is delivered so that the interval 
between successive accented syllables is habitually constant; in 
other words, we have one beat per accent throughout the line, the 
only exception being that occasionally a beat falls on a pause, 
In certain looser forms of verse no other law holds good ; but in 
the stricter forms the further law is added that the syllables in the 
Section shall sean according to a more or less rigid scheme. When 


the scanning is strict this leads to a constant number of syllables 
im each line, and even when the scanning is lax the number of 


syllables does not greatly vary. In this complete form of verse 
we have time, number, aud rhythm. The beat upon the accents 
marks the time, the feeling of number is given by the constant 
number of feet and the constant number of sections. The group 
of syllables within the section, and the group which these sec- 
tions form within the line, give the primary sense of rhythm, and 
underlying this varying rhythm we have the secondary rhythm due 
to feet which by their approximately uniform arrangement assist 
in giving that sense of unity by which we recognize a series of 
lines as belonging to one species. 

So long as this sense of unity is preserved, much license is per- 
mitted to the poet and to those who speak his lines. If the verse 
is otherwise strongly marked, the speaker may break the beat by a 
random pause. If the scanning is strict, the number of sections 
may be allowed occasionally to vary. If the length and the 
number of sections are normal, the scanning may be lax. English 
scansion is often indefinite and lax, probably because its laws are 
not of indigenous growth. Moreover, our sense of number is 
weaker than that of time or rhythm. The schoolboy trying to 
write verse beats time naturally, and finds some rhythm, good or 
bad, by instinct, but he counts the syllables on his fingers. Further 
examples are needed to show how far these theories may assist in 
pal critical examination of style, and what aid they bring to 
elocution. 


TWO VIEWS OF DR. PUSEY AND THE OXFORD 
MOVEMENT. 


i papers of considerable though unequal interest on Dr. 
Pusey and the Oxford movement, both written in a generous 
and appreciative spirit but from different points of view, have 
appeared in the March magazines, one by Professor Shairp in 
Good Words, the other in the Fortnightly Review by the Warden 
of Keble. Mr. Shairp is certainly not a Tractarian, and is, we 
believe, a Presbyterian, but he has never hesitated to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the great leaders of the movement, Keble, 
Newman, and Pusey, who exercised so powerful an influence in 
Oxford during his undergraduate days, and he pays here a warm 
and evidently sincere tribute to the work and character of Dr. 
Pusey. But there are naturally aspects of the movement and of 
the mind of its chief representative during the last forty years 
which perplex, if they do not repel, him. And it is a curious 
coincidence that Mr. Talbot, writing at the same time, should have 
undertaken to solve precisely what to Mr. Shairp appears in- 
explicable or inconsistent in the attitude of the great divine for 
whom they are agreed in entertaining a high respect. Had Mr. 
Talbot’s paper indeed appeared a month later, it might have been 
supposed to be written partly with this object; as it is, the two 
supplement one another. Professor Shairp takes, so to say, as his 
text a passage from Dr. Liddon’s speech at the meeting held the 
other day to found the Pusey memorial, in which he quoted Dr. 
Dillinger’s estimate of his departed friend, as “a personality in 
whom are combined a great man of learning, a deeply pious 
Christian, a perfect gentleman, and a character of great I sanad 
and loveableness,” to which Canon Liddon himself added “ of 
remarkable firmness and courage.” And he proceeds to trace 
Dr. Pusey’s “ many-sided activity” during that period of 
“tremendous reaction which followed Dr. Newman's secession 
to Rome,” as exemplified at once in his literary labours, his 
direction of individual consciences—which brought him into 
conflict with the late Bishop Wilberforee—and his energetic 
interest in University affairs, in what proved to be the hope- 
less struggle against the secularisation of Oxford. As regards 
this last point we may observe in passing that Mr. Shairp, 
who seems in the main to sympathize with Dr, Pusey’s aims, does 
him an unintentional injustice in speaking of his opposing for 
several years the payment of Professor Jowett’s salary “ because 
he was thought to be heretical in theology.” The opposition may 
have been “ a blunder,” and it did undoubtedly help “ to swell the 
tide of the anti-clerical reaction, and turn many young hearts 
against the Church”; but Dr. Pusey and those who acted with 
him always professed to base their opposition on the inequitable- 
ness, as they deemed it, of demanding from the University a new 
endowment—for hitherto the Greek Professor had been “ passing 
rich on forty pounds a year,” provided by the original endowment 
of Henry VILI.—for a Chair which the Crown claimed the ex- 
clusive right of filling. And the late Profegsor Conington, if our 
memory serves us, openly avowed his opinion that this ground of 
objection was a reasonable one. At all events, when it was 
arranged—presumably with Dr. Pusey’s concurrence, as he was a 
Canon—that the endowment of 500/. a year should be provided not 
by the University but by Christ Church, the opposition at once 
ceased. Professor Shairp frankly acknowledges Dr. Pusey’s 
services as a champion of revelation against the renewed assaults 
of modern rationalism, but notes as a “ weakness” in the line of 
defence adopted by him and those whom he guided their “ ab- 
sorption in doctrinal and ecclesiastical questions,” and consequent 
“isolation” from their Protestant fellow-Christians at home and 
abroad ; and he accordingly sees in Dr. Pusey’s readiness to unite 
with Evangelicals against the “Essay and Review” writers a 
partial and tardy correction of a grave mistake. Mr. Talbot, as 
will presently appear, points out the perfect consistency of his line 
throughout. rofessor Shairp appreciates more clearly Dr. 
Pusey’s relation to the Ritualists, whom he felt to be “ carrying 
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out in practice what he had taught in doctrine and theory,” 
though for ceremonial details as such he cared little himself, and 
rightly attributes to his “ chivalrous nature” his vigorous defence 
ot them when attacked, while at the same time exerting his 
influence to control extravagances of word or act. It is indeed 
most true that “a glance over the list of his works published 
between 1850 and 1880 astounds one by the variety of interests, 
social and academical, as well as ecclesiastical, which they betoken,” 
and the more so when we recollect in how many spheres besides 
the literary his constant activity was manifested. Principal Shuirp 
sums up his thoughtful and impressive sketch of a life which he 
has necessarily considered somewhat ab extra, but with an in- 
telligent and admiring reverence, in the closing words of an article 
of our own published at the time of Dr. Pusey’s death, supplemented 
by an extract from his friend Dean Chugch’s sermon preached soon 
alterwards in the University pulpit at Oxford. 

In passing from the paper in Good Words to what may not 
unfitly be called Mr. Talbot’s weighty and closely-reasoned Apology 
for “‘Dr. Pusey and the High Church Movement” in the Fort- 
nightly, we feel at once that we are in the presence not only of a 
reverent admirer who looked up to him as a great preacher of 
righteousness, but of a disciple, who offers however no blind and 
indiscriminate homage, but seeks at once to justify and to interpret 
the career of the master from whom he believes himself to have 
learnt so much. Mr. Talbot recognizes in the general tone of the 
obituary notices of Dr. Pusey a conscientious effort to do honour 
to a great name, but an effort made under difficulties, in a case 
where the language of ordinary compliment was felt to be out of 
place and “it belonged to the greatness of the man that there 
should be obvious inadequacy in notices of him asa great student, 
or even an impressive preacher and a notable controversialist.” 
For when we get beyond these safe generalities there has been an 
uneasy suspicion among even friendly critics that he “owed 
much of his almost colossal steadfastness and consistency to a 
happy want of logic,” which kept him back from Rome, and that 
the movement to which his name became affixed, whatever 
its practical utility, was ‘a philosophical and _ historical 
mistake,” which could not justify itself on any rational and 
coherent principle. It has been urged, and so far quite 
correctly, that the movement was originated, not by Dr. 
Pusey but Mr. Newman, and in fact “Mr. Newman must always 
have most to do with the fascinating interest of that episode in 
the history of Oxford and of many Oxford men ”; but at the same 
time “ the thing which has worked so widely and so deeply in the 
whole Church of England,” and is working still, “is represented 
by Dr. Pusey as it can be by no other.” But their relations to the 
movement differed materially, and Mr. Talbot has very happily 
summed up the difference in saying that “to Cardinal Newman it 
was always, consciously or unconsciously, in the nature of an 
experiment after a position, while to Dr. Pusey it was rather a 
mere instrument, however precious, for the discharge of an 
undoubted responsibility and the teaching of an undoubted truth.” 
And this account of the matter is borne out as well by a familiar 
passage in the Apologia, describing Dr. Pusey’s adhesion to the 
movement two or three years after it had begun, as by his own 
statement (in the preface to a volume of University Sermons) that 
—the italics are our own—“ he had, at an early period of his life, 
thrown himself into the Tractarian movement as a means of bring- 
ing to the vivid consciousness of members of the Church of 
England Catholic truths, taught of old within her, presupposed in 
her formularies, but unhappily overlaid or watered down in the 
meagre practical teaching of the eighteenth century.” It follows, 
of course, as Mr. Talbot puts it, that to suppose “ Puseyism was 
to Dr. Pusey what Positivism was to Comte” is a complete mis- 
apprehension; he was not seeking to find room in the Church of 

ngland for his own views, but enforcing what he believed to 
have been all along her genuine teaching. And what gave so 

uliar and persuasive a power to his enforcement of it was un- 
oubtedly that “deep religious seriousness” ascribed to him by 
Cardinal Newman, and which (it is interesting to learn from 
Mr. Talbot) led the late Professor Conington—also a deeply 
religious man, but of widely different views—to say, “I put Dr. 
Pusey in a class by himself above all the other preachers whom I 
hear at St. Mary's.” But with Dr. Pusey this religious seriousness 
‘was based on an intensely keen belief in Divine revelation as a 
communication to man, unique in kind and designed to shape the 
whole character, dignity, and bearing of human life, while it had 
left, as its specific and permanent effect in the world, the Church of 
Christ. The abnormal intensity of this concentration of mind, if 
not necessary for an ordinary believer in Revelation, “at least, to 
one who is to be in any sense a prophet of it, is the first of gifts.” 
And a passage follows which seems to us exactly to explain what 
to Professor Shairp is repulsive or perplexing in Dr. Pusey’s mental 
attitude towards other parties in the Church :— 

Accordingly we can deduce from this [intensity of conviction] the whole 
order of Dr. Pusey’s thought. It explains his relations to parties and 
opinions. It explains the difference between his attitude to the Evan- 

licals, and to those with whom he might have seemed to have naturally 
in culture, in subjects of interest, and in academical associations much more 
affinity, the “ Freethinkers,” even the Broad Churchmen. With the first 
he felt that he was entirely at one on the great Fact, and therefore he felt 
for them that sympathy and affection which is so tenderly expressed in a 
well-known passage at the beginning of his Eirenicon. He parted from 
them when they seemed to him not only to narrow arbitrarily the limits of 
the Fact, but also to impair precisely r parts of it which connect it by 
a vital continuity and communication with the believers, and with the in- 
dividual believer, of the present day. But with the others he felt that he 
had a greater difference; he thought that they effaced, more or less con- 


sciously, the distinction between the supernatural and the natural—that 
they accepted Christian truths rather as a human climax than as a divine 
boon—that they relied upon reason in contradistinction to faith or to that 
instinct of reason by which it acknowledges its own limits and knows when 
it must bow. 

Hence again may be understood, what also Mr. Shairp fails 
adequately to apprehend, Dr. Pusey’s habitual appeal to the Early 
Church. It has been represented, or resented, ‘as a crotchet, at 4 
time when men crave for what is simple, massive, and permanen 
in religion,” or even—in words cited from a paper of the late 
Archbishop Tait’s—as “taking refuge in the warm air of the 
fourth century from the cold blasts of modern thought.” But 
with Dr. Pusey this appeal was a matter of fundamental prin- 
ciple. He had little difficulty in showing by documentary evi- 
dence what “ in truth was a historical truism ”—that the English 
Reformation had always taken the shape of an appeal to Antiquity, 
and accordingly that those who, either in courts of law or else- 
where, treated the Church of England as a creation of the six- 
teeuth century were taking a line, whether right or wrong, different 
from that which the Church of England had herself professed to 
take. Still the necessity of proving all this in detail could not 
fail to impart a certain air of archaic technicality, as well as a 
cumbrousness, to a good deal of the early Tractarian literature, 
A further and more important question remained behind, as to 
whether this appeal to Antiquity was worth making at all, and 
was not in reality an unprofitable appeal to a vague, undefined, 
conflicting authority. The objection was urged with more or less 
force from very opposite quarters, till it almost seemed as if Dr. 
Pusey’s teaching “‘ was condemned by the consent and coalition of 
all the talents.” But he stood firm. 

Against these odds a rare combination of qualities enabled Dr. Pusey to 
stand firm. Ilis simplicity, his utter unworldliness, the predominance in 
him of the historical and constructive faculties over the speculative and 
critical, made him insensible to the glamour of intellectual popularity. His 
line of battle was too deep to be shaken by the suddenness of any onset ow 
its front. His vast knowledge marshalled under the beliefs which he main- 
tained defied an intellectual coup de main, and compelled a regular siege, 
His was just the character and just the intellect, trained with just the 
training, to“ hold” in a moment of confusion, in what one of the most 
distinguished living actors in those times has often referred to as “ the 
smash.” He “held,” and subsequent events have shown that “the 
Movement” recognised in him the true embodiment of it, mind and 
conscience. 

The moral force of his position is indisputable; it is another 
yume whether the movement made good its claim to res 
rom an intellectual point of view, and Mr. Talbot devotes most of 
the remainder of his paper to an examination of that question. To 
follow his argument in detail would involve a more directly theo- 
logical discussion of the Anglican theory of Church authority than 
would be suitable here. Suffice it to observe that he brings out 
with much force the evidential value of the tradition of the 
Christian Church as an historical witness, and indicates with 
precision Dr. Pusey's deliberately chosen position between the rival 
alternatives—that the Church must be always outwardly one, or 
that having forfeited external unity it has lost all visible and dis- 
tinctive marks of corporate identity :— 

The structure and faith of the Church he held to be ascertainable beyond 
all practical question, and therefore where a part of either was absent in a 
body claiming to be a part of the Christian Church, he denied the claim; 
there was no option, he felt, on grounds either of loyalty or of reason ; of 
loyalty, because he had no right to pronounce this or that Christian insti- 
tution indifferent; of reason, because otherwise the reality of a visible 
Church on earth with a continuous existence in fact from the earliest times 
would have been either disguised or stretched to include the most various 
and alien forms of Christian religionism. 

We are on more practical and less debatable ground in the writer's 
final consideration of the results and prospects of the Oxford move- 
ment. Mr. Talbot can fairly insist that it has vindicated its reality as 
well by the internal testimony of thousands of consciences of all 
ranks, as by the orderly organic and vigorous development of the 
Colonial and Missionary Churches abroad, and the deepening and 
extension of religious life and work in the Church at home, 
which are mainly due to it. And he argues from past experience 
that the work so long and so successfully carried on by Dr. Pusey 
will still be continued, under somewhat altered conditions, after his 
death. To mediate between the faith and modern thought is a 
true continuation of his work, but one which it was not his 
mission to undertake, and which must be partly carried on 
by those whom he could not have accepted as fellow-labourers: 

e laid the foundation ; “the questidn of the future is whether 
the Church of England has the courage and faith to build 
upon it.” The problem, adds the writer, is one which may 
well engage the attention both of men of action and men of 
thought. He does not go on to discuss the lesser but not 
uninteresting question, how far in the secularized Oxford of 
the future scope will be found for discharging the weighty task he 
suggests, and men able and willing to undertake it. The present 
aspect of things would hardly seem to encourage such an antici- 
pation, but perhaps it may be replied that nothing would have 
appeared less likely to an ordinary Oxonian during the first three 
decades of this century than the outbreak of Tractarianism in the 
fourth. A distinguished /audator temporis acti, who condemns an 
deplores the recent changes in the academical and collegiate insti- 
tutions of Oxford, is said to have deprecated all attempts to retain 
or revive the old religious life that once was in them, as no better 
than ‘“‘ combing the hair of a corpse.” It may be so; experience 
must decide. 
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A JAPANESE NOVEL. 


AKASIVI-BAKIN, the esteemed author of the Biography of 
T the Eight Dogs (120 vols.), The Story of a Piece of Silk 
Which is Eighty Feet Long, and other well-known works of fiction, 
flourished in the Middle Kingdom in the early part of the present 
century.. According to M. Emile Guimet, to whom, with N. 
Félix Régamey, we are indebted for an introduction to Takasivi 
and his works, he was what the provincial journalist delights in 
describing as “an eccentric genius.” In his hot youth, ere he 
took to the production of novels, he studied natural science, as 
with a very different intention did Balzac after him. At the 
same time he manifested his innate originality in a manner to the 
Western mind exceedingly impressive: he was “ trés-étonné de 
ne pouvoir dépasser les connaissances de son professeur.” It is 
not clear whether this was because the professor had no more to 
teach, or because the pupil, having assimilated a certain amount of 
knowledge, was constitutionally incapable of assimilating any 
more. What is certain is that Takasivi, disheartened by his 
teacher’s superiority, abandoned science, and—as is the wont of 
such failures—became a professional man of letters. He set upa 
library, and sitting therein he wrote innumerable novels. [le 
boasts himself that he had produced as many as would fill a room ; 
and if, like the aforementioned Biography of the Light Dogs, 
which, says M. Guimet, “ est donné comme modéle dans les écoles,” 
they were all in a hundred and twenty volumes apiece, the brag 
must have been well-founded. For all this, however, he was so 
lazy that, to save himself the trouble of leaving his desk when he 
wanted to consult an author for facts or dates, or points of 

hilosophy, he used to grapple with the volume from afar, with a 
and handy pair of tongs ingeniously contrived ad hoc. His 
plots are complicated and his personages are many ; and in order not 
to get his characters inextricably mixed—the dead with the living, 
those in power with those that were only in prison, the widows 
with the maids, and the banished man with the home-keeping 
householder—it was his habit to surround himself with a number 
of tiny dolls, appropriately attired, it may be presumed, and 
named after the heroes and heroines of the romance he had upon 
the stocks. When he tied a couple together, he knew that he 
had married them, and that as elements in the love interest of his 
story their use was at an end. When he shut them up in a box, 
he remembered them for dead and buried; and when he stuck 
them in a corner of his chamber, he could see at a glance that he 
had sent them on a journey—that, as he had despatched them to 
Nagasaki three chapters before, it would not be proper to talk of 
them as still at Yeddo. Something of the same sort is related of 
the gifted Ponson du Terrail. 


In philosophy we are told that Takasivi was a disciple of Con- 
fucius. As a novelist, however, he was fully conscious of the 
value and importance of the Supernatural ; and as Supernaturalism 
is an essential element in the religion of Buddha, he was fond of 
writing Buddhist stories. In these he appears to have developed 
the dogmas of the creed as conscientiously and relentlessly as 
George Eliot unfolded the theories of Positivism, or Balzac 
the principles and deductions of physiology. Successful as he 
was, he was not above bewailing his fortune, and apologizing for 
his occupation, after the manner of literary men in all ages but 
the present. In the preface to his Story of a Piece of Silk 
Which is Eighty Feet Long he confesses that he knows 
nothing worse than the trade of the man of letters. It ruins 
the trader’s health more quickly and thoroughly than any 
other; and if he is asked why, this being the case, he _ 
in sticking to it, and in adding volume after volume to the library 
for which he is already responsible, his answer is that he must 
either write or starve. He thinks it better to be half alive than 
altogether dead ; and so, in spite of the miseries and dangers of 
the craft, he presents his public with the present work. The 
argument is the argument of Grub Street, though the voice is 
the voice of Japan. It is satisfactory to note, however, that in 
Japan, if Takasivi’s apology is to be taken as typical and repre- 
sentative, that detestable entity, the Partial Friend, has not yet 
been invented. After this complaint it is not a Tae to dis- 
cover that Takasivi not only eked out the gains of his precarious 
calling by the sale of the Japanese equivalent for patent medicines, 
but actually went so far as to advertise his wares in his own novels 
—a practice which might have brought a blush to the cheek of 
Dumas himself, great artist in announcements as he was. Thus, 
in the Story of a Piece of Silk already referred to, the heroine, the 
fair and hapless Okoma, succumbs at a crisis of her fortunes, and 
falls into a dreadful swoon. Physicians are in vain; every sort 
of remedy is tried, and found wanting. The afflicted sire is in 

ir; the house resounds with a noise of lamentation and 
mourning and woe. When all of a sudden, just when it seems 
that there is no help for it, but that Okoma must certainly die, a 
person appears’ with a new and unknown specific. The father 
takes it in an agony of apprehension. If it should fail like the 
others ! But it does not fail. Its effect is immediate and triumphant. 
Okoma is restored to life in the twinkling of an eye ; and Tagasiki 
concludes his chapter with three pages in praise of the mysterious 
elixir, which is his own private property, which is an epitome 
of all medicine, must be used in such and such a way, can be 
bought at such and such a shop, and costs no more than so much 
a bottle. We have adopted a good many Japanese ideas of late. 
It might be worth our while to adopt this ides of Tagasiki’s, The 
results of such an essay in naturalization would be interesting in 


no mean degree. One has only to think of Mr. Payn sole pro- 
prietor of a patent medicine, and of the surprising dexterity with 
which he would make the introduction and operation of that 
patent medicine the turning-point in his next story; or of the in- 
tellectual grasp and the earnest imaginativeness which Mr. Hardy 
would bring to bear upon the romantic and dramatic capacity of 
the wonderful sewing-machine—or cannon, or soap, or chrono- 
meter, it does not matter what—in which he might be interested ; 
to be almost reconciled to the innovation. 

It is from a brisk, but rather flippant and short-winded, sum- 
mary of The Story of a Piece of Silk—or, as it is called in its new 
guise, Okoma—written and illustrated by M. Régamey, and pub- 
lished, with a preface by M. Guimet, by Eugéne Plon et Cie, that 
all these details are adapted. The volume itself is a marvel of 
gp In shape and size it is a small folio; but it opens 
ike a pocket-book, and must be read as it opens, the top of the 
page being what with us is always the right-hand side. Itis bound 
in yellow satin, figured with Japanese devices in black. It is beauti- 
fully printed ; the paper is thick and comely ; each page is divided 
into two compartments by a red line, the larger of which con- 
tains the text and illustrations, while the smaller is filled with 
marginal notes and commentaries. The initials, which are printed 
in black, are adapted from a Chinese artist, a certain Guen-Po, 
who flourished in the second half of the sixteenth century; the 
materials of the chapter-headings and the culs-de-lampe, which 
are printed in red, are derived from Hokusai and other famous 
masters of the Middle Kingdom ; the illustrations proper, thirty-four 
in number, are freely-rendered versions of the Japanese originals, 
which are due to the invention of the master Chiguenoi. M. 
Régamey is an accomplished craftsman. Working in water-colours, 
he has succeeded in catching not a little of the right Japanese 
spirit—has produced indeed as pretty a piece of Japannaiserie as 
can well be desired; while as specimens of colour-printing the 
reproductions of his drawings presented in the volume could hard] 
be excelled, whether in tinting or in tone. As may be imagined, 
Okoma is a veritable luxury. One turns the leaves with admira- 
tion; one considers the scheme and intention with feelings not 
remote from envy and despair; beauty and daintiness, “ the book 
as a work of art,” are so very near to being essentials in the theory 
of production practised by publishers in France, and so very far 
from being essentials in the theory of production practised by 
publishers in England. 

The story of Okoma is, M. Guimet tells us, a romantic expositicn 
of the principles of the dogma of cause and etiect. ‘To tell it in detail 
in this place is impossible: for it is as full of incident and com- 
plication as a novel of Boisgobey, its personages are many and 
active, and it treats of a period of time far vaster than that 
which is covered by the immortal trilogy of Dumas. Briefly 
stated, however, it is the story of a sin and its consequences; and 
the beginnings of it date from the vague and indefinite epoch 
which is commonly described, in terms the reverse of historical, 
as Once Upon a Time. In those distant days, the governor of a 
certain province loved a lady of his Government with an unlaw- 
ful love. They were happy while they might; but at last the 
Emperor recalled his officer, and they were constrained to part. The 
lover took “ une belle pierre-d-encre,” inscribed upon it some words of 
supreme farewell, guve itinto his lady's keeping, and went sorrow- 
fully on his way. She, in her great grief, retired to a hermitage ina 
desert place, and there laid down her miserable life. Years after- 
wards the ink-stone, which had become a kind of talisman, had 
fallen into the hands of a priest, a man of evil ways and dark deeds. 
One night he slew in error the son of his concubine. The mother 
stabbed herself on the body of her son; and the murderer, binding 
the talisman and a purse of money about his neck, went out into 
the night and drowned himself. All three were buried in the 
ruins of the hermitage. The tumulus was haunted, and became a 
supernatural agency. It granted requests, and it avenged in- 

titude in those on whom its favours had been bestowed. 
th after the triple burial a childless man, one Kakourouko, 
asked a son of it. His prayer was granted, and a son was born 
to him; but he neglected his duties to the mysterious influ- 
ence, and the son, who was called Ikkakou, in due time perished 
miserably. It is a retainer of Ikkakou, a certain Shohei, who is 
the criminal hero of The Story of a Piece of Silk; it is his 
daughter, Okoma, who is the beautiful and unhappy heroine; it is 
Sai-Sabro, the son of the slayer of Ikkakou, the good and virtuous 
Sai-Sakou, who is Okoma’s beloved and the actual cause of Okoma’s 
ruin and death. Shohei, who is an accomplished scoundrel, kills 
his companion Tchoské, and with the proceeds of his crime starts 
in business as a wood merchant. He pros so ill that he is 
compelled to take out his baby girl and leave her on Sai-Sakou’s 
doorstep. That virtuous person receives the child with joy, and 
does by her asa father. She grows in beauty as she grows in 
years; but she has a blemish; she cannot open one of her hands. 
Sai-Sakou finds out that the blemish may be removed by the 
application of earth from an antique tomb; and to get some 
he seeks the mysterious tumulus, Here he has a tremendous 
time. The mountain is rent; it thunders, it lightens, it roars 
and blows and heaves; the ghosts of the priest and his two 
victims ap and threaten him; and he gives himself up 
for lost. But the woodman Shohei has heard his cries, and 
hurries to his aid. They attack the phantoms; but the 
hideous darkness lightens, and they find themselves at grips, the 
one with a fearful serpent, the other with an abnormal type 
of spider. In their great despair they are able to escape ; 
and emerging into daylight they discover that the serpent is a 
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string of coins, and the spider an “ink-stone” inscribed with 
strange characters. Shohei takes the money, goes home with it, and 
ws rich. Sai-Sakou takes the talisman and removes the blemish 
m his foster-daughter’s beauty. Her hand opens, and forth from 
it there dart two specimens of the fly Sei-Fou, the inseparable 
Affinities, revered by lovers and those who wish to make money. 
One settles on Okoma, and the other on Sai-Sabro; and the two are 
at once enamoured of each other. They are on the eve of mar- 
riage, when Okoma is claimed by her father, and the engagement 
is broken off. Then come adventures, intrigues, complications of 
every sort. Sai-Sabro proves faithless and marries ; Shohei, who has 
married a wicked wife, is ruined and stricken with leprosy; Sai- 
Sakou is bewitched by the talisman into performing hari-kari; as 
to Okoma, her plight is miserable indeed. She is captured by her 
father’s clerk, Kizo, who is under the influence of the fly Sei-Fou, 
once the guidance of Sai-Sabro, but set at liberty by his perfidy. 
He saves her from drowning, shuts her up in his house, and in the 
end induces her to be his wife. Meanwhile, Ikoma, the spouse of 
Sai-Sabro, is haunted by an Appearance like Okoma. Acting on 
the advice of a priest and soothsayer, her husband takes her to 
Shohei’s ruined house, and there awaits the spectre, lance in hand. 
Okoma, fleeing her home, approaches the place ; Ikoma shrieks with 
terror, taking her for the Appearance, and Sai-Sabro, rushing 
out upon her, slays her upon the spot. Soon after he dis- 
covers his mistake, and he makes no sign of resistance when 
Shohei, who has arrived upon the scene with all the other charac- 
ters who are yet alive, proposes to kill him in his turn. His life 
is saved by a mysterious priest, who turns out to be no other than 
Chomatz, ostensibly the son of Shohei’s first victim, the soldier 
Tchoské, but really the illegitimate offspring of the deposed Emperor 
Yorinori, and himself the slayer by misadventure of Shohei’s only 
son. He explains that everything is strictly correct ; that the 
whole unhappy business is in accordance with the law of cause 
and effect ; that nothing would have happened if Ikkakou’s father 
had not gone begging to the fatal tomb, and afterwards repudiated 
his obligation ; but that, as he had done so, the Three Spirits by 
which it was haunted had chosen to reappear in the flesh, and had 
passed into the bodies of Okoma, Shohei, and Shohei’s third wife, 
the infamous Tatski. As Okoma in a former life had been the 
wicked priest, and as the soul of his victim had inspired the frame 
of Sai-Sabro, it was evident that marriage between these two was 
absolutely impossible ; with more to the same purpose. While he 
is still speaking, up comes the Emperor; and everybody begins to 
behave nobly, and everything to end happily. Chomatz, now Teki- 
Shin, refuses the throne; Shohei buries hems in the haunted 
tomb, and becomes a monk and a disciple of Teki-Shin ; Okoma’s 
widower follows his example; temples are repaired; there are 
prayers for the dead and divis for the living; and thereafter all 
are as happy as sandboys. It is to be noted, in conclusion, that 
M. Régamey has made a pleasant picture of Takasivi in his study, 
with a view of Fuji in the distance, wringing his hands and x 
rently enduring great mental agony. One almost hopes, after 
reading Okoma, that his sufferings are the result of an attempt to 
understand the plot of his own novel. ; 


WAGNER’S MUSIC. 


iv is obvious that Wagner's works as dramas present some diffi- 
culties to the intelligent critic; but as music to the average 
musician they present tenfold more. There are various reasons 
for this, and some lie not far from the surface. In the first place, 
the greater part of mankind is still in swaddling-clothes in rela- 
tion to musical expression, The modern language of music is yet 
scarcely three centuries old, and may fairly be said to be still 
making. A few great masters have said the deepest and noblest 
things in it through the gift of divination which led them to 
invent language for what they had to say; but to the average 
of those who have any musical intelligence at all these have 
always been hard sayings at first, and only intelligible in 
the long run by — waiting and through the insistence 
by a few wise and also courageous men on the truth of the 
utterances. In fact, most people are not pleased with music 
at all, but with the jingle of it. To make it palatable to their 
easy-going moods it must make them wag their heads, and with 
the spirit of it they have nothing to do. The bettermost of 
them are but little better than children who do not under- 
stand what they hear, but are capable of feeling strangely in 
the presence of some one who is greatly in earnest, and has 
the power to utter convictions. They may have at best a sort of 
wild undefinable stirring in them; and, if they are less worldly 
and sophistical than usual, they may make use of a oo 
province of faith and follow up their impressions till they get 
at something which to them is specially intelligible. But even 
then it is only specially intelligible ; and, — they may get 
the habit of construing familiar phrases, when later in life 
they are again brought face to face with the unfamiliar a large 
percentage drop off and decry it with all the more vigour inas- 
much as they happen to have understood the language up to a 
certain point a little better than their fellows. In the process of 
building one art step upon another composers have constantly raced 
ahead of their contemporaries ; and, as a certain proportion of the 
public always remains apathetic, each step narrows the circle of 
those who at the first onset are capable of meeting the composer 
on his own terms, For each great maker of music the conditivns 


of appreciation are worse. They were not good for Haydn or 
Mozart; they were far worse for Beethoven; and, proportionate} 
to the importance of their utterances, they were worse for Schube 
and worse still for Schumann, And so it will go on till the 
possibility of doing the highest things in musical art ceases, as jt 
most probably will, and then the public will have plenty of time 
to make up leeway. 

Wagner began with striding on ahead, and, being conscious 
that for him success in jingle was out of the question, made 
up his mind to say the best that was in him in the best wa 
he could find. Like every other poet or artist he had to find 
his proper province, and in the process he occasionally fell out of 
the track, and lost something of self-containment in following 
ideals which were not conformable to his highest powers. Thus 
the early phase of excitement produced by impressions of the 
Grand Opera, as illustrated by Meyerbeer, produced a bombastical 
and glittering work in which showiness preponderated unnaturally 
over sense. Fortunately this aberration was short; but still the 
process of developing both the language and the ‘form fitted 
for his particular genius was a herculean matter not to be 
accomplished except by recognizing deficiencies and building each 
fresh attempt upon what was found complete and solid in the 
works that preceded. The national German opera was a thing of 
scarcely fifty years’ standing, and in its composition were endless 
compromises. There were concessions to popular helplessness, 
concessions to pedantic conceit, concessions to the vulgarit 
of performers, and so on; and these in a thoroughgoing wor 
of art must needs be eliminated. For one man to face all 
these obstructions at once may appear almost desperate, and in 
fact very nearly was so. The earliest attempts were naturally 
received with furious derision, and this manner of accepting 
work of course told upon the worker, and made him appear 
intolerant of things which he might otherwise have treated more 
gently. It produced a like kind of impetuosity in his admirers, 
but of stronger and less discriminating quality; and this has 
in its turn produced certain features of controversy which have 
hindered the public from coming to the subject with quiet minds, 
Whether the eflect upon the composer was good or bad can hardly 
yet be judged. It made his attitude more uncompromising; and 
might have made him overdo certain things which he saw from the 
first it was desirable to effect. He wished to extirpate formality, 
and he was driven near to the bounds of formlessness, He saw 
that the enthusiasm of pedants over points of musical structure, 
of which they did not understand the full significance, was 
hollow and unprofitable; but he did not deny the value of 
artistic form and that department of art which belongs to it. On 
the contrary, he appreciated it to the full when it was at its best, 
as in the finest examples of abstract instrumental music ; but he 
was ready to maintain that form was a means and not an end; 
and that what was manifestly indispensable in one order of art 
might be altogether out of place, and in fact ideally inartistic, in 
another order. The controversy had some points of similarity 
with one that not long before raged over certain technicalities of 
literature. Formularies seemed to him to hinder the direct expres- 
sion of dramatic elements. They might be useful up to a certain 
point to help the public to understand; and they are appropriate 
enough in the early stages of the development of an art form; 
but when the musical drama approaches to its emancipation the 
music can follow directly the progress of emotions, and find its 
own vs of form in them instead of in the following of 
a preordained type which is altogether external to the immediate 
circumstances. This doves not inevitably imply formlessness by 
any means, but it is likely to arrive at a result which lies beyond 
the critical faculties of musical analysts to give a theoretic account 
of. And this is what in fact has come to pass. To those who are 
gifted with any power to follow dramatic development, and to 
sympathize with poetical conceptions, the music, even apart from the 
words, has a form which they cannot define in many cases, but which 
they feel to be there, as much as they feel that they would not be 
able to endure music in which it was absent, They know that 
positive formlessness in art as art is in the end unendurable, how- 
ever great the spirit which expresses itself; and they have in 
many cases sufficient experience to be able to satisfy their con- 
sciences that form exists in kinds and places where it is beyond 
them to define it. But with those who in judging of what is new 
are dependent upon their formulas inl upon familiar types 
of expression it is otherwise. Absence of poetical instinct 
sympathetic qualities inevitably leaves them high and dry at 
the moment they ought to be in full sail, and the feeling that 
other people who are not ordinarily so capable of judging as them- 
selves are entering into what goes on can only increase the sense 
in them that things are not as they ought to This, however, 
does not in reality affect the issue. The opinions of careful and 
intelligent men are worthy of respect, but not always of con- 
fidence ; and it is often better to know and understand originals 
than to hear what wise men have to say about them. 

In the case of Wagner’s music there is no question in the long 
run of misunderstanding when the clue is once attained. There 
is no question either that those who want to wag their heads com- 
fortabiy after dinner and not be disturbed about it may as well 
give it up. Neither are those who idealize special refinements 
of vocalization to expect much satisfaction. Their pleasure 
is a respectable one and to be honoured; but it need not 
claimed as the one and only aim, or even the highest aim 
the singer to produce. The ideal singer is he who can produce 


the most just effect with what is put before him; if he cam 
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phrase well and make roulades, that is excellent and profit- 
able; if he can declaim and sing also, that is excellent too, and 
for dramatic purposes far more to the point. If the races 
who have many Teutonic elements in their speech are to have 
a national form of musical dramatic art, they cannot look for 
it on the old Italian lines. Their language does not admit 
of it, and it has been the bane of many composers that they 
have followed the conventional types of the Italian kind of 
opera, and ignored the idiosyncrasies of their own language and 


its proper modes of declamation. Wagner was more fortunate 


in this respect than English composers would be at the present 
time, for at least he had great forerunners, such as Schubert, 
who aimed at obtaining proper musical expression by following 
and attending minutely to the perfect declamation of Roo 
indeed the connexion between the German language and German 
music has been remarkably close in some respects for more than 
two centuries ; but it had not been fully applied in his department 
of art, and it remained for him to give the connexion its fullest 
significance. The actual process of complete concentration of the 
musical elements he only obtained by slow degrees. The early 
works, such as Lohengrin and Tannhiiuser and Fliegende Hollinder, 
are delightful, and tolerably near to general powers of apprehen- 
sion; but it was only by slow steps that the various departments of 
art work were brought into such control as is manifested in Zristan 
and Isolde, Siegfried, Gotterdémmerung, and Parsifal. In the earlier 
works there are still compromises to be met with, in the later the 
ideal of the composer is mastered. The music is not subordinate, 
but goes with the dramatic development, and enlarges every step 
by intensifying the meaning of the action and the poetry. The 
definite characterization of the personages of the plot in the music 
is not thrown into isolated sections of prominence, but attends 
upon the presence and even co-operation of the several indi- 
viduals, without hindrance to the flow of the action or to the 
consistency of one passage with another. The basis of the vocal 
melody is, as has before been inferred, just declamation; but it 
is, at the same time, such as admits of most powerful or just 
expression of the predominant emotion. In some cases the posi- 
tion of the voice, musically, is entirely subordinate, as indeed 
it theoretically should be; but there do not fail to be plentiful 
opportunities when the singer can show his art as well as his 
passion. Of the details of such a large subject it is not possible 
to speak here. Wagner's original method of orchestration and 
his extraordinary mastery of etlect are of the greatest importance 
in art, and have exerted much influence upon younger composers, 
In some respects the analogous treatment of form to his which is 
found in contemporary works is partly the fruit of preceding causes, 
which acted alike upon him and upon lesser men, and partly also of 
his ways of dealing with the matter, which must inevitably affect 
the style of those who study and understand him. The contro- 
versies which have raged over his methods among musicians are 
not in the least likely to cease at present, and many men may 
long continue to dislike certain features in his work; but in the 
long run it will be impossible to deny either the greatness of his 
mastery or the nobility of his aims, 


DISASTERS AT SEA. 


y= the impassive officials who chronicle the weather were 
moved by the exceptional badness of the last week in January, 
and described it as a week of storms—a title which it undoubtedly 
deserved, as, while its gloomy days were passing, three great. gales 
broke on our shores. On the 24th one of the unpleasant pheno- 
mena known as depressions, advanced in a north-easterly direction 
outside the West and North-West coasts, producing, in the reverse 
fashion common to depressions, west and south-westerly gales. 
It was rapidly followed by another which, coming from the north, 
caused tempests ali over the country ; and on the heels of this, if 
the expression may be allowed, came a third which produced 
heavy gales in the south. While these depressions were making 
things so unpleasant on our shores, there seems to have been yet 
heavier weather in the Atlantic, as on the 25th and 26th there 
was a hurricane which, even allowing for the natural exaggeration 
into which seamen are betrayed when speaking of a recent gale, 
seems to have been the worst which had been experienced for 


some time, though probably it was shortly afterwards equalled by” 


that which blew in the middle of February. ‘he first week of 
February was perhaps milder than its predecessor, but was only 
mild by comparison, as there was wind enough to do consider- 
able injury to shipping. On the 2nd there was a gale that 
caused much disaster on various parts of the coast, and strewed 
one bay with wreckage which was supposed to come from a 
French vessel lost with all hands; and on the same day 
another vessel was lost with all on board, foundering suddenly 
in a@ very singular manner, which has been briefly described. 
The Captain of the barquentine Nellie reported on arrival at 
Penarth Roads that, at four in the afternoon of the 2nd, he 
sighted a steamer about three miles off Cape Cornwall. It was 
blowing very hard at the time from the NNW., and a tremendous 
Sea was running. The vessels neared each other, and thesteamer, 
to use the Captain’s expression, “rounded his stem” about half a 
mile off. A few minutes afterwards she suddenly went down 

ead foremost. It does not appear that she showed signals of 
distress, or that there was anything to warn those on board the 

ellie of the coming catastrophe ; but, even had they been aware 


of the steamer’s condition, they could have done nothing to aid her, 
This disaster, terrible asit was, did not attract much general atten- 
tion, partly perhaps because the day after that on which the report 
of the loss appeared there came the news of the foundering of the 
Kenmure Castle in the Bay of Biscay—a loss, be it observed, which 
bore a remarkable resemblance to that of the hapless vessel which 
sank off Cape Cornwall. Like her the Kenmure Castle went 
down with astonishing suddenness, and apparently before the 
imminence of the danger was recognized. From the accounts 
which have been published it seems that on the night of 
February Ist this steamer met with a gale in the Bay, and 
that a good deal of water found its way into her, probably 
through the deck openings. On the morning of the oh it was 
seen that she was in a dangerous condition, although the full ex- 
tent of the peril was not apparently realized, and preparations were 
made for taking to the boats. The first lowered was manned by 
Chinamen ; the passengers, eight in number, were safely put into 
it, and the second and third officers took charge. Just after this 
boat had shoved off, and while the crew of the steamer were in the 
act of launching the second lifeboat, she suddenly went down with 
all who had been left on board. Of the sufferings of the unfortu- 
nate passengers in the boat during the three days and two nights 
which passed before they were rescued, it is not necessary now to 
speak; but, long as it is since the disaster occurred, it is still worth 
while to point out how strange and unaccountable it was. It has 
been said that a very violent gale was blowing; but it is difficult to 
suppose that there was anything exceptional in the strength of the 
wind or in the sea,as the boat was apparently lowered and manned 
without any very great difficulty, and was not thought to be in 
extreme danger after she left the ship. In the vivid accounts 
which have appeared it has not been said that much apprehen- 
sion was felt of her being swamped. Further, it is to be observed 
that the captain of the Kenmure Castle, who showed the most ad- 
mirable courage, is said to have been smoking a cigar at the time 
when the vessel went down. Now is it possible to smoke a cigar 
on the bridge of a steamer in a hurricane? On the whole, there 
seems to be no reason for supposing that the sea in which the 
Kenmure Castle went down, though undoubtedly bad, was so 
tremendous as to involve obvious peril. Why, then, did she 
sink? Possibly because she had taken in through the deck 
openings a great quantity of water, which caused her to labour so 
heavily that something started below the water-line. But ought 
she to have taken so much water on deck as to put her in danger ? 
Ought she not to have taken the seas better? These questions 
cannot be answered with certainty, or with any approach to 
certainty ; but, without any undue a ae. it may be said 
that not impossibly the Kenmure Castle behaved badly in a sea, 
and sank, owing not in the least to any special faults of her own, 
but to faults which mark more or less many merchant steamers, 
What these are we shall endeavour to indicate presently. 

Besides the loss of this vessel and of the others to which we 
have referred, there was much grave maritime disaster in the first 
seven days of February, and the list of losses and casualties for 
this period was a long one. The days which followed were also 
stormy ; and even those who dwell far from the sea are not likel 
soon to forget the gale of Saturday the roth. The ~—— nab 
was by no means a good one for shipping, either on the English 
coast or in the Atlantic. At the end of it the total number of 
shipwrecks for the present year was 395, an increase of no less 
than 146 over the total loss during the same period last year. 
For the week the increase was 10, During the fatter part of it 
the weather in the Atlantic was quite or nearly as bad as it was 
towardsthe end of January. Amid much misfortune three disasters 
seem specially to merit attention. These are, the disabling of the 
Quebec, and her voyage after the accident; the straining of the 
Servia, and the loss of the Glamorgan. Of these accidents, the 
first demands notice, for a most gratifying reason, inasmuch as it 
was the means of showing that amongst the merchant ofticers of the 
present day there are men who, in skill and seamanship, are quite 
equal to the best of their predecessors. According to the account 
ot Captain Gibson, the commander of this vessel, she left Portland, 
U.S., on New Year’s day, and encountered strong winds up to 
January 9th. On that day it was found that the ship would not 
answer her helm, and, on inspection, it was discovered that the 
rudder was broken at the water's edge. An attempt was made to 
rig a jury rudder, but this proved to be impossible. Nothing dis- 
mayed, the Captain continued his voyage, and, in spite of heavy 
gales, managed to steer his vessel to English waters, going some- 
times with steam, but for the most part under sail. It may be 
doubted whether, in the history of seamanship, there is record of 
a sailor’s having accomplished more difficult work. It used to be 
sufficiently hard to steer the short, comparatively handy sailing-ship 
by the sails, but to —— such a thing with a long unhandy 
steamer in very bad weather, showed on the part of captain and 
officers a really astonishing skill, which must be admitted 
by the most enthusiastic admirer of old-fashioned seamanship 
quite to equal that of the best sailors of other days. It is 
to be hoped that some longer account than has yet been pub- 
lished Pg be given of a voyage to which there are not many 


If, however, the seamanship and of merchant captains 
are as admirable as ever, and if they do all that can be done to 
ensure the safety of the ships committed to their charge, it must 
be said that the naval architects who design those ships seem to be 
sadly at fault. The science of naval architecture is supposed to 
have greatly advanced of late, and mathematical investigation 
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thought to have shed a fiood of light on many questions cor- 
nected with it. Kither, however, the science is of a very speculative 
nature, or else it is rarely applied in practice ; for certainly modern 
merchant steamers do not always appear to be highly satis- 
factory vessels, When their size and power are considered, they 
seem to behave very badly in heavy weather; and perhaps, not- 
withstanding the advantages of iron and steel construction and 
the advantages which steam gives, the sailing-ship was—on the 
high seas at any rate—safer than the average merchant steamer is. 
The vessel of the present day frequently rolls very heavily, and 
seems to have a pleasant way of taking a huge quantity of water 
on deck, As has been said, the loss of the Kenmure Castle was 
possibly in part due to her taking in a great quantity of water 
through the deck openings; and a far mightier vessel than the 
Kenmure Castle seems lately to have had a good deal of water on 
board when crossing the Atlantic. It has been said that the 
gigantic Servia arrived at New York with eight feet of water in one 
compartment. Now the Servia is perhaps the finest merchant steamer 
afloat, and probably cost more than any merchant vessel that ever 
was launched, except the Great Eustern. She is built entirely of 
steel, and in constructing her every possible precaution was taken 
to ensure strength. If she leaked badly, she must have undergone 
a very exceptional strain; and according to a statement in one 
paper this was caused by her shipping a tremendous sea, which 
swept her decks fore and aft. It may be impossible to design a 
vessel which will never ship a heavy sea, but it seems curious to 
find this Titanic vessel behaving just as smaller steamers so fre- 
quently do. How often does the reader of maritime news see an 
account of a vessel’s having been in great danger owing to the 
masses of water she took on her deck! Sometimes deck-houses 
are swept away, sometimes the engine-room is flooded. Even 
when neither of these misfortunes happens, a great deal of water 
finds its way down below, and in consequence the ship sinks 
deeper and deeper, and takes the seas as they come worse and 
worse. The loss of the steamer Glamorgan which we have men- 
tioned above was due to her receiving an enormous volume of 
water on deck. Everything was torn away, the engine-room fires 
were put out, and the vessel became a total wreck. Now when mis- 
fortunes of this kind are so frequent, may it not be thought either 
that shipowners will not listen to naval architects, or that the latter 
do not insist enough on their own views ; and that, owing to one or 
both of these causes, the present type is a faulty one? A modern 
steamer resembles a very long narrow box with tapering ends; in 
fact, if ends of this kind were added to such a box as is made for 
carrying fishing-rods a very fair model of a steamer would be 

uced. It seemsclear that this shape is in some respects a bad 
one, and there is also reason for thinking that the distribution of 
weights is sometimes extremely bad. Naval architects ought 
either to introduce improvements, or to let it be known that they 
are not allowed to introduce improvements. Perhaps nothing 
that science can do will altogether obviate the risk of foundering ; 
but, unless the so-called science of naval architecture is altogether 
fanciful and untrustworthy, it ought to be possible greatly to 
diminish the chance of a vessel burying herself in the seas until 
fo is so much water in her that she is in a dangerous con- 

ition, 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


pas United States Census includes statistics upon a larger 
number of subjects than are included in any European Census. 
This is due mainly to the fact that the Federal Government has 
but a very restricted jurisdiction, and consequently is unable to 
collect information respecting a variety of matters which are 
habitually inquired into by European Governments. The desire, 
however, is strongly felt by the American people for information 
respecting these matters, and they gladly therefore avail them- 
selves of the opportunity afforded by the Census to get this 
information. How strongly the want is felt is shown by the fact 
that, while Congress has no power to compel the information to 
be given, it is willingly rendered by those to whom application is 
al . Among the subjects on which information was desired 
at the Census taken in 1880 was the railway system of the 
United States. We do not need such information to be collected 
by our Census Commissioners, because every year the Board of 
e publishes full statistics relating to our railways; but the 
Federal Government in the United States has no railway jurisdic- 
tion. Every State in the Union has jurisdiction over the question 
of transport within its limits, and the severa] States have varying 
laws upon the matter. Some require elalurate statistics to be 
suppli to them, while others are content with little or no 
information. ‘The consequence is that there is practically no 
official information respecting the railway system of the United 
States. How defective the information is is shown ve 
strikingly by Burdett’s Official Intelligence, a book published by 
the authority of the Committee of the London Stcck Exchange, 
and edited by one of its secretaries. Mr. Burdett tells us that, 
while he gives —_ of the railway systems of this country and 
its Colonies, as well as of India and South America, he is unable 
to give a map of the American railway system, though English 
investors are interested in American railways quite as much as in 
either Colonial or Indian railways. In future, however, the want 
of official information will be supplied to some extent by the 
Census Report, Unfortunately, the United States Census is taken 


only once in ten years, and the Report comes out at a late date, 
That relating to the railways, for example, is only appearing now, 
while the information collected has reference to the year 1880, Ip 
a country like the United States changes follow one another go 
rapidly that statistics very quickly become antiquated. Sincg 
1880 railway-making in the United States has been carried on 
at a very rapid rate—probably from ten to twelve thousand 
miles of line have been made each year—so that the system of 
1880 is no longer the system of to-day. It is true that the mania 
for railway construction has been checked; but still, as we have 
said, the facts of 1880 do not quite represent the facts of to-day, 
Making all allowance, however, for the antiquity of the infor. 
mation, it has great value for political and social students as well 
as for investors. It gives us for the first time, at any rate, official 
information respecting one of the most valuable and one of the 
greatest railway systems of the world. 

At the end of June, 1880, the railway system of the United 
States contained 87,891 miles of railway, and as many as 86,781 
miles were being worked. The cost of construction of these lines 
amounted in round numbers to 8224 millions sterling, and the cost 
of equipment to 83} millions sterling, making the total cost of 
building and supplying the lines with rolling stock and the like 
about 906 millions sterling, being an average of about 10,500/. per 
mile, Undoubtedly this is a very small cost ; but it is to be recol- 
lected that the system of construction differs greatly from our own, 
In the first place, the land for the most part costs nothing. The 
usual way is for either the Federal Government or the State to 
grant to the Railway Company immense tracts of land to help it to 
make the line. Partly upon the security of this land it is able to 
borrow money, and partly it is able to attract settlers, and thus to 
acquire tratlic by disposing of its land on very easy terms. The 
purchase of land in an old and thickly settled country like our 
own is one of the most costly items a Railway Company has to face, 
whereas in the United States, instead of costing anything, the land 
forms part of the capital with which it starts. This in itself 
greatly alters the conditions, and therefore renders impossible a 
comparison between the English and American systems. In 
the next place, it is to be borne in mind that the American 
railways are constructed in a much less solid manner than 
the English. For the most part they are intended to open 
up new districts entirely unsettled, or so thinly settled as 
to be practically unpeopled. It would, therefore, be a great 
waste of money to make the lines in the solid manner neces- 


sary in a country like England. When the traflic grows, the 


Company will be able to solidify the bed of the lines, and to re- 
lay the tracks. It will be able also to add to the number of its 
carriages and wagons and of its locomotives as the traffic grows. 
The capital of the railways is considerably larger than the cost of 
construction. Thus the capital actually subscribed by the share- 
holders amounted in 1880 to very nearly 522} millions sterling; 
the funded debt to 4784 millions sterling; and the unfunded 
debt to 84} millions sterling. The total capital, therefore, paid. 
in or borrowed amounted to somewhat over 1,085 millions 
sterling. And in addition, the Companies, it will be understood, 
own large tracts of land and hold shares and bonds of other 
Companies. The excess of the capital over the cost of construc- 
tion is perhaps considerably larger than is here stated; for it is 
the interest of the Companies in certain cases to make it appear that 
they have laid out upon the lines much move than they really have 
expended. There is a process known as “ watering stock” very 
much in favour with the Presidents and Boards of Directors of 
American Railway Companies, This interesting process consists in 
issuing stock which has never been paid for, and the proceeds of 
which therefore it is never intended to lay out. ‘The “ watered ” stock 
is generously distributed by the directors amongst themselves and 
their friends and confederates. The object of the process of course 
is to give the directors and their friends a much larger share of 
the receipts of the line than they are entitled to. In some cases 
perhaps it is resorted to also to prevent legislative interference 
with the railways. Ifa railway, tor example, were to declare a 
dividend of 15 or 20 per cent., the Legislature of the State might 
consider that the charges levied were exorbitant and oppressive to 
trade; but the danger is avoided if the stock is fictitiously so in- 
creased that the rate of dividend is brought down to 8 or 6 per 
cent., as the case may be. 

The American railways are singularly profitable considering the 
newness of the country and the rapidity with which the whole 
system has been built up. It is to be recollected that a large pro- 
portion of the railways run through regions which the other day 
were quite uninhabited, and that the new railways, speaking gene- 
rally, are made in districts that are even now being only opened up. 
Yet it appears that the total receipts from all sources in the year 
dealt with in the Census amounted to 1324 millions sterling. The 
year unfortunately differs for different railways. In England the 
railway year in every case now coincides with the calendar year, 
and in Scotland the railway year ends with January. But in the 
United States the railway year ends sometimes with March, some- 
times with June, sometimes with September, and sometimes 
with December. The year, therefore, dealt with in the Census Report 
is the railway year ended some time in 1880; for the Census 
authorities found that, while they desired to make the year end 
with June—that is, with the national financial year—it was im- 
possible to do so. Of the total receipts 116 millions sterling were 
from the conveyance of passengers, goods, and mails, and the 
working expenses amounted to 603 per cent. of the receipts from 
conveyance. ‘The total receipts of all kinds yielded 4°91, or very 
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ly 5, per cent. upon the total capital. This is certainly an 
return for country as the United 
States, and proves that, with all the mismanagement, corruption, 
and dishonesty that unfortunately prevail amongst railway 
officials in the United States, the system is exceedingly profitable. 
In other words, it has been judiciously planned, and, upon the 
whole, efficiently worked. ‘he total expenditure of all kinds 
exceeded 108} millions sterling, and the net receipts from the 
conveyance of goods and passengers somewhat exceeded 45} 
millions sterling. The amount available for dividend was not far 
short of 24 millions sterling; but of this amount not much more 
than 14 millions sterling were actually distributed, the remainder, 
or about 93 millions sterling, being retained by the Companies. 
Had the total sum available for dividend been distributed, it would 
have yielded somewhat over 44 per cent. on the share capital. The 
weve dividend paid, however, was no more than 2°7 per cent. on 
the share capital. It will be understood that these are only ave- 

, assuming that all the earnings were equally distributed among 
all the Companies. As a matter of fact, some of the Companies 
did not earn enough to pay any dividend at all; some were entirely 
new, and were only making their lines; others had been but a short 
time in existence ; and others, again, for one reason or another 
were in difficulties. The total number of Companies included 
in the Report is 1,165, of which 623 earned a net profit on their 
stock ; 542 Companies earned no profit whatever; of these latter 
169 were entirely new, not having an practically commenced 
operations ; while 373 others barely balanced their income and ex- 
penditure, or showed deficits at the end of the year. It will be 
seen from these facts how exceedingly profitable must be the rail- 
ways in the older and more thickly populated districts. Since not 
far short of one-half the whole number of Companies made no 
profit at all, while, nevertheless, the profits realized would, if 
distributed equally, have paid nearly 5 per cent. on the total capital 
paid in and borrowed, it tollows that the Companies which earned 
dividends must have made very large profits. And this is not 
surprising, when we bear in mind the rapidity with which popula- 
tion and wealth are growing in the United States, and the ex- 
tremely low cost at which the railways are made. As we have 
seen, the total average cost of the railways, old and new, is only 
10,500/, per mile. Naturally, therefore,as the country grows and 
trattic grows with it, the return paid on this low cost must be very 


great, 


REVIEWS. 


JAMES AND PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD.* 


JIR ROBERT WALPOLE is said to have confessed that all the 
English history he knew he had got from Shakspeare’s plays. 

He might say this without a more pronounced blush than was habi- 
tual with him ; for the opinion of his ablest and most accomplished 
adversary remains on record, that it would indeed be shameful to 
be entirely ignorant about the ages which preceded the end of the 
fifteenth century, but that “ to be learned about them is a ridiculous 
affectation in any man who means to be useful to the present age.” 
But even nowadays, as may be suspected, the substitute for his- 
torical knowledge with which Sir Robert Walpole had remained 
content suffices for the large class of readers who pin their faith 
once for all upon their favourite historical dramas or historical 
novels, whether these be the productions of Shakspeare or of the 
author of Richelieu, of Sir Walter Scott or of the author of John 
Inglesant. Fortunate, then, are those whose conceptions of a 
particular historical period or character have at least been derived 
from a work of genius, consistent and complete in itself, and 
whose range of imaginative associations has thus been enriched, 
however doubtful may have been the addition to their historical 


Some such reflections could not but s t themselves from the 
very title of the volume before us. Mr. Hutton has undertaken to 
tell the true histories of Sir Henry Taylor’s hero, Philip van 
Arteveld, and of his greater father, in a book numbering rather 
fewer pages than are occupied by the dramatic version of the story 
of the younger Arteveld alone. Few autumn tourists, we feel 
sure, have found time for a walk through the antique gabled 
streets and markets of Ghent without calling up some remem- 
brance of the two mighty burghers, and of the great task which 
descended from the murdered father to the son, as that of 
the elder Gracchus descended to his younger brother. But how 
many of these tourists, we wonder, connect this admonitus loci 
With Sir Henry Taylor's powerful drama, and how many with 

authorities, even with the ardent chronicler whom more 
People call “old Froissart” than have made any personal ac- 
| ~ sang with him, even in Colonel Johnes’s readable, if not 
ultless, translation? In any case, it was a felicitous, and 
might have been (except from Bolingbroke’s point of view) a 
Useful, thought to attempt an English monograph on the history 
of the Artevelds, und to dispute the dramatic poet’s almost 
solitary occupaney of the ground in later English literature. Mr. 
Hutton, as was to be expected, has not found much to quarrel 
with in Sir Henry Taylor's dramatic interpretation of his histo- 
Heal matter ; but he has certainly shown that in one instance the 


* James and Philip van Arteveld: Two Episodes in the History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By James Hutton. London: John Murray. 1882, 


author of Philip van Arteveld has failed to make good his assertion 
that “historic truth is preserved in it, as far as the material 
events are concerned.” After acknowledging the services ren- 
dered by the late Mr. William Longman to a juster estimate of 
the designs of the elder Arteveld, Mr. Hutton in his preface pro- 
ceeds to observe that 

Philip van Arteveld has been less fortunate, or, rather, he haz been 
peculiarly unfortunate in being made the hero of Sir Henry Tavlor’s dra- 
matized poem, Although adhering with wonderful fidelity to Froissart’s 
narrative, the English poet has added an incident of remarkable beauty, 
but which is painfully injurious to the moral character of the victor of 
Bevershoutsfeld. Not content with bestowing upon Philip a beautiful, 
accomplished, and virtuous wife in Adriana van Merestyn, Sir Henry 
‘Taylor links him at her death with the runaway mistress of the Duke of 
Bourben, idealized into an abstract personification of love and purity. 
Now, in the drama, Philip’s marriage does not take place till some time 
in May 1382, and in six months he buries and forgets his wife, and 
becomes enthralled by Elena della Torre—and all this because Froissart 
mentions that a “damoiselle” had accompanied him from Ghent to 
Roosebeke, the “ damoiselle” being no other than his wife, Yolande van 
den Broucke. 
This lady, we learn in the text, was a sister of the unfortunate 
governor of Ypres, who was beheaded only a few days before the 
catastrophe at Roosebeke, by command of King Charles VI. In 
itself, of course, a dramatic license of this nature is beyond cavil, 
though it can hardly be said to fall altogether under the head of 
those “ occasional dilatations and compressions of time ” which, as 
Sir Henry Taylor states, he has as a matter of course permitted 
himself. At all events it does not interfere with the impression 
left upon the reader as to the poet’s appreciation of his hero's great 
qualities, to which, in Mr. Hutton’s opinion, “due homage” is 
rendered in the drama, What, therefore, was to be expected 
from a book with a title and preface such as those of the volume 
before us was not so much the correction of details in a celebrated 
poetic version of part of the story treated in it, as an amply 
constructed narrative, which would critically use, instead of 
blindly following, Froissart, and which would lead its readers to 


| judge of the historical significance of the lives of both the 


Artevelds with a breadth and a precision hardly possible in the 
case of either chronicler or dramatic poet. 


If we have laid down Mr. Hutton’s book with an undeniable © 


feeling of disappointment, this may have been partly due to our 
expectations having been heightened by the imposing list of 
authorities enumerated by him at the outset, in which list, as he 
informs us, “I have not mentioned Froissart or a host of subse- 
quent chroniclers whom I have carefully consulted and collated.” 
Some of these authorities are, for the best of reasons, sealed books 
to English readers, and others are not works which have largely 
found their way into our libraries. From them we hoped indirectly 
to learn much in addition to the information on the subject 
already generally diffused; but we cannot say that Mr. Hutton’s 
researches have produced anything newer than the clear outline of 
early communal organization introduced by the not very startling 
statement—“ According to Professor Vanderkindere, the four- 
teenth century was chiefly distinguished by the preponderance 
acquired by the great communes.” Again, the arrangement of 
the book is such as to make it tedious in parts, without bei 
thorough as a whole. One-third of the volume is occupie 
with introductory matter, and the subject proper is thus crowded 
into very narrow limits. An outline of the “ early history 
of Flanders,” presenting the main features of a long and com- 
plex period, might have serviceably introduced a more detailed 
narrative of the particular chapter forming Mr. Hutton’s special 
theme; but it is impossible to apply such a description to 
Part I. of Mr. Hutton’s volume. Vart IL., which purports to 
be “a social view of Flanders in the fourteenth century,” is 
almost as deficient in life as are those chapters on the “state of 
society ” by which manual-writers attempt to diversify the even 
course of their narrative, though it certainly contains a greater 
variety of information than is usually to ba found in these. Nor 
can we candidly say that in Parts III. and V. the characters of 
James and Philip van Arteveld are drawn with any special vigour ; 
so that we sink with something like resignation into the last two 
chapters, in which the history of the communes is duly carried 
down to the extinction of the privileges of Ghent by Charles- 
Quint (as Mr. Hutton persistently calls him), In short, the book 
would have to be called a rather dull book on an unusually inte- 
resting subject, were it not for the strong personal opinions which 
the author at times allows to cast a lurid light across his 
narrative, 

Of these personal opinions, or tastes and distastes, Mr. Hutton’s 
antipathy towards men or things that are French is perbaps one 
of the less conspicuous, Of the Dampierre family, which by the 
strange second matriage of the Countess Margaret acquired the 
temporary possession of Flanders, he says (rather cruelly, by the 
way, for a line which was brought to ruin by adhering to the 
English against the French alliance) that they “ were thoroughly 
French in tastes, feelings, and aspirations. ito live at court in 
close relationship with the royal family seemed to them the 
height of earthly happiness ”—a generalization the point of which 
would be more manifest were it applied to the age of Louis 
XIV. instead of to that of Saint Louis. Not many pages after- 
wards Chatillon, the uncle of Queen Joan of France and governor 
of Flanders during the brief period of the French occupation, is 
described, in what we cannot but term an offensive fashion, as “a 
typical Frenchman, vain, arrogant, and intolerant.” Not less 
violent, and equally gratuitous, are the manifestations of the 
author's anti-theological and anti-ecclesiastical prejudices, which 
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recall, si magna licet, the vivacities of Mr. Froude when in his 
salad days as an historical writer. But the most objectionable of 
Mr. Hutton’s sallies of this description are those which most 
nearly touch the subject of his book, and which, were it not for 


the soennties of tone which his narrative generally preserves, 


would go far to prove the unfitness of his temper for the treat- 
ment of such a subject as he has chosen, Most assuredly the history 
of the Flemish communes, and of Ghent in particular, illustrates 
with extraordinary force the difficulties and dangers of democratic 
government; but what is to be augured of the impartiality of a writer 
on history who can bring himself to speak of “ the probably eternal 
contest between patricians and plebeians, between those of gentle 
birth and their low-born competitors, between the social classes com- 
paratively conspicuous for intelligence, stability, and various heredi- 
tary qualities and qualifications, and those who are distinguished by 
their discontent, their love of change, their ignorance of political 
science, and their tendency to mistake innovation for progress ” ? 
The full significance of the application of these “ eternal” truths 
as explaining the hitch in the alliance between the Flemish com- 
riunes and England under Edward III. only becomes manifest 
in one of the last pages of Mr. Hutton’s volume. A profound 
remark of “M.de Lamartine” is there cited, to the effect that 
“ yevolutions begin from above—it is only sedition that springs 
from below.” We almost wonder that Mr. Hutton does not mis- 
quote in earnest that unlucky couplet about our old nobility which 
has been so often misquoted in jest. The commons, he reminds 
us, had nothing to do with Magna Charta. Simon de Montfort, 
again, “who restored the Saxon Witangemote [sic] was a noble- 
man of the highest rank, and neither a rich burgher nor the 
ambitions headman of a guild.” It is a pity that the antiquity of 
Cromwell's descent, as averred by his descendant, should not have 
been dragged in as an additional proof. This kind of declama- 
tion is only the more inopportune because it is perfectly true that 
the democratic tendencies of our own times furnish a special 
reason for devoting attention to such episodes as those which Mr. 
Hutton has undertaken to re-tell, To deny this would, in our 
opinion, be sheer short-sightedness; but what does this truth or 
truism gain from the parting reflection that 

As it was in the Flemish communes, as it is in the United States, so 

will it be in the British Isles should the populace succeed in gaining the 
upper hand. Men of birth, position, and mental culture will withdraw 
from the management of public affairs, and will abandon the arena to men 
of the baser sort, pushing, pretentious, and selt-suflicient. 
We should have thought that the story of the Artevelds, whatever 
it might be made to show, was peculiarly ill fitted to point this 
gloomy moral. Neither father nor son despaired of the republic ; 
and both must be described as men of position and mental culture ; 
while the younger of the pair, a Queen’s godson (hence Edward 
called James van Arteveld his dear gossip) might almost have 
been called a man of birth. Surely, in the ardour of his convic- 
tions, Mr. Hutton has tried to prove too much, 

It is perhaps needless to follow our author's steps very closely 
as they move without much loitering over the not generally 
attractive flats of early Flemish history. In this preliminary 
sketch he of course follows authorities of a more uniformly trust- 
worthy character than Froissart, who, as Mr. Hutton reminds us, 
usually wrote after supper, whom he convicts of one or two 
inaccuracies, and of whom it is not saying at all too much 
to charge him with “failing to appreciate” the two episodes 
which are treated in the later part of this volume. On the 
whole, Mr. Hutton appears to have correctly reproduced the 
ordinary information on the subject, though he is not always 
altogether accurate in statement or expression. In the very 
first page we are rather startled by reading that in the days 
of the great popular migrations “Germans and Saxons ”—an 
odd co-ordination—established themselves on the coast of what 
is now West Flanders. But in the second page we discover 
that the authority followed by Mr. Hutton was probably “ neither 
a German nor a Saxon” one, for we read of “Charlemagne 
appointing a Forestier” among his Flemish subjects, to whom, as 
to us, this form would have had an outlandish sound, Of more 
importance is the obscurity of his remarks on that very difficult 
subject, the early history of the great commercial associations of 
Northern Europe in the middle ages. He says that “it was in the 
thirteenth century the different trade guilds of Bruges . . . . 
established the ‘ Hanse of London.’” This is perfectly correct ; 
and it was perhaps not necessary for Mr. Hutton’s purpose to 
mention the circumstance that about the same time, or perhaps 
rather later (in 1260), the German merchants obtained a similar 
establishment in London, the statutes of which became the model 
of those of the great Hanseatic League of the following century. 
But when he states in a later page that “ the Hansa of which Bruges 
was the vital point extended from Novgorod to London,” he no 
longer uses the term Hansa in the same sense as before. The German 
towns which were already in fact, and were soon to become 
in name, the Hansa par excellence, brought goods from Novgorod, 
and Bruges was still their chief mart; but surely the “ federation 
of flourishing towns and cities” into which, according to Mr. 
Hutton, “ the union of guilds had, by the year 1330,” developed, 
exists only in his imagination. The Flemings and the Easter- 
lings were now naturally and inevitably in rivalry, though also in 
active commercial intercourse, with one another. For the same 
reason it is misleading to speak,as Mr. Hutton afterwards does, of 
the Flemings being tinally expelled from the Hanse; what he 
refers to is, no doubt, the transfer of the Hanseatic factory from 

Bruges to Dort, and the attempt to exclude Flanders from the 


profits of the Hanseatic trade. The mistake made by Mr. Hutton 
is by no means an uncommon one; but it confuses the history of 
Flemish commerce, which it was his purpose en passant to 
elucidate. 

Mr. Hutton’s (or Professor Vanderkindere’s) sketch of the history 
of the Flemish communes is, as we have already said, clear, though 
rather meagre; nor has the contemporary occurrence in other 
countries of similar movements to that which temporarily eman- 
cipated Ghent and the allied towns from the supremacy of the 
Counts been overlooked. Among these is the curious episode in 
French history to which recent events have again directed atten- 
tion—the transitory government of Paris by Stephen Marcel, him- 
self no unfit hero for an historical tragedy. ienzi’s fall, too, was 
nearly contemporary with Marcel’s and the elder van Arteveld’s, 
As for “ Jacques Bonhomme,” who soon afterwards had his turn 
in France, and during the same generation in England, Mr. Hutton 
has an interesting account to give of his Flemish brother. He 
shows good reason for believing that the Ilemish peasant’s daily 
life was not embittered by that anxiety which swallows up all 
others—the anxiety about daily bread ; and that, notwithstanding 
the vexations, on the part of the Counts and Lords, to which the 
country folk were subject, their treatment by the townspeople was 
so far from being better that in the end they were usually ready 
to serve King or Count against the communes. Sir Henry Taylor, 
it will be remembered, has with his usual skill introduced a reference 
to this feeling in the incident giving rise to the war which over 
whelms Philip van Arteveld and his cause. 

The principal chapters of this volume are more likely to engage 
the attention of the reader than the introductory and illustrative 
matter in which they are embedded. It cannot, however, be said 
that Mr. Ilutton, who regards the course of the communes as one 
of narrow self-interest, and whose judgment on this head is pro- 
bably very near the truth, succeeds in exciting a very deep in- 
terest in the “First Citizen of Ghent,” who “thought less of 
Flanders than of Ghent, and less of Ghent than of the prosperity 
of the woollen manufactures.” His internal reforms—many of 
which appear to have been merely revivals—are not very perspi- 
cuous to us, so long as the relations between the larger and lesser 
craft-guilds are not more clearly explained. His general policy 
was singularly clear and bold, though Mr. Hutton controverts 
more effectually than Pauli seems to have cared to do, Froissart’s 
statement that before James van Arteveld’s death an agree- 
ment had been arrived at between him and King Edward 
for transferring the Countship of Flanders to the Black Prince, 
The establishment of the supreme lordship of the King of England 
would in any case have drawn the teeth of Count Lewis. A 
critical narrative of the younger Van Arteveld’s heroically begun 
but less adequately sustained endeavour cannot but arouse some, 
but not all, of the interest with which Sir Henry Taylor's art has 
invested him in the eyes of English readers, It is very true, as 
Mr. Hutton says, that, magnificent as was Philip van Arteveld’s 
temporary success, he was himself great neither as a general nor as 
a statesman. Unfortunate in his biographers (partly, it appears, 
because he was suspected of Lollard sympathies), he has at least 
not lacked his poet. His one great achievement, wrung out of the 
hand of Fortune, was the victory which crowned his heroic march 
upon Bruges ; what lay between this and the fatal day of Roosebeke 
speaks but little for his political skill and less for his military 
energy. Taking a broad view, we may at the same time assert 
that his failure was chiefly due to the breakdown of that very 
English alliance which his father had been accused of buying with 
good Flemish gold. More fortunate than his sire, Philip van 
Arteveld died a soldier's death, although he fell in the midst of a 
helpless rout ; but his catastrophe was the downfall of the policy 
which both father and son had pursued, although not yet of the 
liberties which they had defended. 


BABRIUS.* 
wrt ill wind has driven Mr. Rutherford, with all his 


learning, industry, and perfervid energy, into the backwater 
of Babrius? He has not a very high opinion of his own author 
Babrius and his contemporaries, and their style and their ideas, 
he regards, on the whole, as “ paltry.” ¢lius Lampridius is 
peculiarly “paltry”; the “ mixo-barbarism of decaying Greek” 
must be more or less paltry. Babrius, living “in a home of 
spurious puritanism and artificial high-thinking,” “ may have 
been an ordinary literary retainer of the Court ”—a position not 
exempt from paltriness; the practice of “ making the study of 
fable the first step in the teaching of rhetoric” is expressly con- 
demned as “ paltry,” and Mr. Rutherford detects “a paltry 
attempt to account for the proverb Aayas mept xpeav” in one of 
the Babrian fables. What, then, is Mr. Rutherford doing in this 
gaiére, and wherefore has he devoted so much time and such 
admirably wide and curious scholarship to the elucidation 
Babrius? The reason seems to be that Mr. Rutherford is # 
schoolmaster, and that “ Babrius was one of the first to 
school-books interesting.” The works of Homer seem to have 
been used as schovl-books in the age of Aristophanes. The Iliad 
and Odyssey are a good deal more interesting—as even modern 
schoolboys instantly discover for themselyes—than the Fables 


* Babrius. Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, Critical a 


1882. 


Cesipentery, and Lexicon, by W. Gunion Rutherford, M.A, London: 
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of Babrius. But probably Mr. Rutherford had, as indeed he 
confesses, other reasons—personal reasons too—for amending the 
“halt and lame” Babrius—if we may use Mr. Browning's de- 
scription of the “ Hiketides ”"—“ while we lounge on at our in- 
debted ease.” At all events, Mr. Rutherford has done the work 
of editing Babrius, and elucidating well and once for all the 
place of his system of verse in the history of literature. Again, 
to quote Mr. Browning with a difference, he has“ settled Babrius’s 
business, let him be!” By all means let him be; and let us 
turn to the only part of Mr. Rutherford’s work which has even 
a faint and far-off interest for “the general reader ”—his essay 
on the History of Greek Fable. : 

In recent years there has been a desire to show that most, if 
not all, of our European fables came from India in times com- 
paratively late. Mr. Max Miiller says (Chips from a German 
Workshop, iv. 147):—“It is extremely likely that fables—in 

rticular avimal fables—had their principal source in India.” 

Ir. Miiller, however, does not press this generalization too hard. 
For example, Plato shows (Alcibiades, i. 123) that he was per- 
fectly familiar with the sopian fable of the fox declining to 
enter the lion’s cave, because all footsteps went into it, and none 
came out of it. The Sanskrit Paiikatantra has a similar though 
stupider fable about a jackal who did not like going into his own 
cave, because he saw the ingoing traces of a lion, but no mark to 
show that the lion had come out. Here, of course, if phar we 
borrowed, it is rather more probable that the Indians are the in- 
debted persons. Dr. Bleek has also, as Mr. Miiller points out, 
found among the Hottentots the fable of the jackal declining to 
visit the sick lion, because all the footsteps of the animals went 
inward, and there were vestigia nulla retrorsum. Thus we are 
launched again on the eternal questions—was the fable borrowed 
from recent Europeans by the Hottentots, or did it gradually filter 
down from Aryans to Hottentots; or has the same idea occurred 
in different cap to Hottentot and Aryan minds? ‘These are 
questions which it is perhaps impossible to answer in any single 
instance. But one fact is certain. The attribution of all human 
qualities to animals; the preference of animals to men as heroes 
of stories, and of animals to men as gods and creators in myths, is 
a mark of the savage character all over the world. In studying 
mdrchen, myths, religions, you always find animals filling all the 
chief rdles among savages, you find constant traces of the same 
thing in civilized religions, and very slowly the furs and fins and 
feathers drop off the civilized gods, leaving here and there a ram- 
headed Amen Ra, a swan Zeus, a raven Woden, a fish-tailed 
Artemis, a humming-bird Uitzilopochtli, a sparrow-headed 
Quetzalcoatl, and the like. The “ Beast-Epic” is a natural in- 
stitution among Bushmen, with their jackal, elephant, and lion 
stories; among Ashantis, with their spider stories; among 
Africans in America, with their “Brer Rabbit” stories, collected 
by Uncle Remus. The popular tales of Africa, America, and 
Australia, like the Metamorphoses of Ovid, attempt to account for 
the peculiarities of all the animals on the hypothesis that the 
beasts were once men who have been transformed into their 
present shape, or by the theory that a white or black mark, once 
imposed by accident, has become permanent. Just as the haddock 
has never lost the mark of St. Peter’s fingers impressed when he 
took the coin for Cesar out of its mouth, so the Australian 
pelican keeps the streaks of white war-paint with which he once 
daubed himself; the American coyote is stained with the burning 
of the fire he stole, like Prometheus; and the breasts of crows 
among the Bushmen are tinged with the drippings of some 
fat they hung round their necks long ago. The bear's stumpy 
tail is explained in Tales frum the Norse by a story practi- 
cally identical with the Bornou anecdote in Central Africa of 
“How the hyzna lost his tail.” Examples might be given 
without end. Our intention is to show that fables about the 
adventures of animals, containing a simple moral lesson, would 
naturally arise in a state of human society when animals were 
credited with all human attributes. That state of society still 
exists in Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. The same simple 
ideas may have occurred separately to the ancestors of Hindoos, of 
Greeks, of Hottentots, and no hypothesis of borrowing is necessary 
to account for the omnipresence of identical fables. Yet fables 
there are, of which the transmission can be historically traced, as 
Mr. Max Miiller shows in the essay already quoted. 

Mr. Rutherford’s account of the History of Greek Fable is a con- 
clusive answer to the theorists who desire to show that the stories 
attributed to AZsop were borrowed from Buddhist sources after 
Alexander brought Greece into contact with India. It seems to 
us that Mr. Rhys Davids, in his preface to Buddhist Birth Stories, 
has much understated the evidence for Greek knowledge of the 
fables long before the age of Alexander. Mr. Davids, for example, 
thought the fables about lions could only have grown up in lands 
where lions are common. But lions are extremely familiar 
to Homer; geology shows that they have been common 
in European countries far north of Greece, and probably the Greek 
fables in one form or other date from a period when Homer's lions 
were plentiful. The Buddhist birth-stories are simply animal 
fables probably far older than the Vedas, attached to the legend 
of Buddha in times comparatively late by his devotees. The 
devotees did not invent beast-fables, they adapted them. And 

tr. Rutherford’s essay proves conclusively that the beust-fable is 
of extreme antiquity in Greece. 

Mr. Rutherford shows that the early Greek poets were too 
manly to dilate on the fable in a prosy moralizing style, like the 
Unspeakably puerile Indians, a race in their second childhood. “ It 


is among the professional rhetors of degenerate Greece, and their 
successors, the illiterate and trivial monks of the middle ages, 
that we must look for work at all corresponding to those Orien 
books. The fabulists of India and of medizval Europe are tarred 
with the same stick. They have both tried to make a drink for 
strong men out of the sugared milk on which children thrive.” 
The ancient Greeks treated the fable by way of allusion, in a very 
different spirit. The fable and its materials Mr. Rutherford 
thinks, and we agree with him, was “ the lowest stratum of the 
knowledge of the Greeks, underlying even that concerning their 
gods and heroes.” The lowest stratum of divine and heroic 
lore was not found so much in the poems of Greece as in 
the sacred stories told by local priests at local mysteries. 
Now those stories were on the infantile level of the fable, or 
even lower, the gods very commonly being described under the 
guise of birds and beasts. ‘This lore was the background 
of Greek religion, and similar, though more innocent, stuff was 
the material of the Greek moral apologue. Mr. Rutherford 
grotes from Hesiod (Works and Days, 203) the fable of the 
alcon and the nightingale. From Solon he quotes a reference to 
the fable of the stag tollowing the fox to the lion’s den, and this 
fable is on a level with the Bushman jackal stories or the feats of 
the Ashanti spider. Sophocles, in a story “stained too black with 
Greek manners” to be cited even in Greek, refers to the fable of 
the North Wind, the Sun, and the Traveller. Socrates, in a 
famous passage of the Phedo, says he thinks A’sop might have 
made a fable about Pleasure and Pain, abstract conceptions which 
Socrates regards in the true spirit of the fable-making period. 
The Wasps of Aristophanes prove by numerous allusions that 
Esop’s was as familiar a name to Aristophanes as Joe Miller’s is 
to us. But the name of /Esop, the Homer of the fable, is not 
commonly used in Greek literature before Aristophanes. Mr. 
Rutherford quotes Aristophanes’s ascription to AEsop of the myth 
that birds are “ far the oldest of all beings,” and adds, “ It would 
be rash to see in this more than an invention of Aristophanes him- 
self.” The legend is a myth, not a fable; and, rash as it may be, 
we are inclined to fancy that Aristophanes employed in his Birds 
some old Greek myths which have otherwise escaped us. It is 
certainly an odd coincidence that the myths of so many other 
races—EKgyptians, Australians, Mexicans—should give birds the 
honour they claim in Aristophanes as “ far the eldest of all the 
blessed ones.” Birds (Crow and Eagle Hawk) are the creators 
and demiurges in Australia; in California they made the sun; in 
Egypt the god Seb, the goose, the “ great cacliler,” as his wor- 
shippers devoutly called him, laid the eggs of the sun and the 
moon. The innumerable egg-myths of creations require pre- 
existent birds to lay the eggs; and in Australia, as in parts of 
North America, birds are “culture heroes,” the first stealers of 
fire, and the instructors of men in the arts; birds having been, as 
Aristophanes says, “altogether wiser and more skilful in all things 
than men.” These coincidences certainly may excite a suspicion 
that in the Aves Aristophanes was working on a basis of popular 
mythology. 

Alsop is regarded by Mr. Rutherford as “a real onage, im- 
bued with the spirit of that primeval love of fable which all 
ys a seem to have once possessed in a greater or less degree. 

oreover, Alsop was able to extract from its traditional embodi- 
ment so much of the primitive naturalness and essential simplicity 
of fable that to the new apologues which he formed after 
the old types men were so partial that his name became asso- 
ciated with all. He was the children’s Homer, and the will- 
ing lips of grandams and nurses preserved his Adyo, pidoe 
or aivo, with as loving care as the paywdoi devoted to the 
érn of Homer.” Was a Libyan, by the way, necessarily a 
“ black man,” as Mr. Rutherford (p. xxxvii.) represents him. Did 
the white Libyan races, with whom old Egypt was familiar, did 
the Tahennu die out, and give place to black men ? 


Fable among Greek-speaking races degenerated into a form of 


school composition. ‘Given a fable, write down its moral. 
Given a moral, write out a fable to illustrate it. Given certain 
animals, compose a fable in which they act in character. . . . 
Poor lads, poor masters!” We are half inclined to write a fable 
of an animal which, having all the vegetable world before it where 
to choose, devoted its attention to a repast of unedifying thistles. 
But it would be highly unfair to Asopize in this style. We only 
trust that Mr. Rutherford will soon find a classic more deserving 
of his care than Babrius, who now goes forth in splendid style, 
with notes which are treasure-houses of scholarship, with a 
lexicon, an index, and everything handsome about him. Suppose Mr. 
Rutherford tries Pindar—an author more grateful than Babrius! 


CHARMES'S FIVE MONTHS AT CAIRO.* 


_ M. Charmes has any knowledge of the English language we 

do not envy his feelings on looking through this translation 
ofhis work. It is difficult to say whether Mr, William Conn 
shows greater ignorance of French or of English. On reading the 
translation by itself one is tempted to believe that a Frenchman is 
making his first attempts at English composition; a reference to 
the original suggests that the English version may be the work of 


* Five Months at Cairo and in Lower Egypt. Authorized Translation, 
from the French of Gabriel Charmes, by William Conn. With Additional 
Howes by the Author, now first published. London: Bentley & Son. 
1883. 
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a careless schoolboy, who has lost his French grammar, and has 
had no help but that of a pocket dictionary, which gives the Eng- 
lish of words but does not explain idioms. A few examples will 

rove that this account of Mr. Conn’s work is not exaggerated. It 
is not necessary to read very far before meeting with a suitable 
passage. At p. 5 of the French edition M. Charmes moralizes on 
the island of Elba and the rock of Monte-Cristo. He writes as 
follows :— 

Tei V’histoire et le roman se regardent. Lequel des deux est le plus fabu- 
leux ? La fortune du héros de Monte-Cristo, commencée sur la roche 
stérile qui s’éléve isolée du milieu des flots de la Méditerranée, n’est pas 
plus étrange, plus féerique, plus remplie de péripéties prodigieuses que celle 
de Vhomme extraordinaire dont la destinée, qui faillit s’achever a Vile 
d' Elbe, alla s’éteindre & l’autre extrémité de lAfrique, dans la direction 
méme ou son petit-neveu, le dernier héritier de sa gloire et des chances 
fatales attachées & son nom, vient de succomber & son tour sous la fléche 
inconsciente d'un sauvage. 

Mr. Conn’s translation is remarkable :— 

Here history and romance look at each other. Which of the two is the 

most marvellous? ‘The fortune of the hero of Monte-Christo begun on the 
sterile rock, which rises, isolated, amidst the waves of the Mediterranean, is 
not more wonderful, more fairy-like, more filled with prodigious events 
than that of the extraordinary man whose destiny, narrowly escaped from 
being fulfilled at the island of Elba, went to accomplish itself, at the other 
extremity of Africa, in the direction even, where his grand-nephew, the 
last heir of his glory, and the fatal chances attached to his name, came to 
fall in his turn under the ignoble weapon of a savage. 
In the last sentence Mr. Conn absolutely revels in blunders, Of 
course “ s‘éteindre ” does not mean “ to accomplish itself,” “ méme” 
does not here mean “even,” and “ inconsciente” does not mean 
“jignoble.” Mr. Conn, moreover, is apparently under the im- 
pression that “ vient” is a past tense, and he seems to be un- 
acquainted with the not uncommon idiom “ venir de.” Such 
passages as the following do not need comparison with the French 
to enforce their beauties :— 

M. Coulon . . . . one of the men that does the greatest honour to France 
in Egypt, either through his character or his abilities—P. 239. 

Egypt is a reflector in which a limpid sky regards itself with an incom- 
parable smile.—P. 208. 

These streets indicate their names, and each house has its number, what 
is nowhere else seen in Egypt.—P. 19. 

During five months its flowers, under the winter sun, take shades of ex- 
treme delicacy, one might say a light rose trail (une légére traincée rose) 
the intensity of which every play of light varies.—P. 38. 

A few more gems of translation may be mentioned. M. Charmes 
speaks of “les élégantes caléches oi brillent les derniéres 
toilettes de Paris.” Mr. Conn renders this “ the elegant caléches 
in which flare the ultra toilets of Paris.” In telling the 
well-known story of the minaret of the mosque of Tooloon M. 
Charmes says that the architect was probably “ fin courtisan,” which 
becomes “shrewd courtesan ” in the English version. ‘‘ Une foule bi- 
garrée” is translated ‘a medley crowd.” Mr. Conn no doubt confused 
“medley” with “ motley,” which would be appropriate enough. He 
is so pleased with the expression that he repeats it once or twice. 
M. larcen refers to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 as ‘ l’exposition 
rétrospective.” Mr. Conn faithfully reproduces this as “the retro- 
spective exhibition.” A similar attempt at literal fidelity is 
attended by equally unfortunate results in a description of the 
dress of the almees. M. Charmes says, “ dont le décolletage part 
de la taille,” which is translated “whose décolletage parts from 
the waist.” In his account of Cairo M. Charmes of course tells 
the tale of Amroo’s tent, and of the dove that built its nest there. 
He writes :—“ La tente resta debout; on l’affermit méme contre 
tout accident.” Of course the meaning is that the tent was not 
merely allowed to remain, but was strengthened against accidents. 
Mr. Conn translates: —“ The tent remained up, it is affirmed, even 
against any accident.” We admit that “affermir” is something 
like “‘affirmer”; and Mr. Conn must have grown so accustomed to 
writing down nonsense that there is no reason why the absence of 
any meaning in his sentence should have given him pause. But 
peep Mr. Conn’s happiest effort occurs in the chapter on schools. 

. Charmes writes :—‘ Par une sorte de métaphore vivante les 
fontaines et les écoles sont confondues dans les mémes bitiments.” 
Mr. Conn apparently considers the expression “ métaphore vivante ” 
somewhat obscure, so he expands and explains it as follows:— 
“ By a kind of objective and subsisting metaphor the fountains 
and the schools are confounded in the same buildings.” But we 
have quoted examples enough of Mr. Conn’s style of translation. 
Tkose who have any further curiosity in the matter may find in 
every page the means of gratifying it. We do not remember 
having seen Mr. Conn’s name before; but we suspect that he may 
perhaps be the anonymous author of a notice which we once saw 
inscribed on a board erected as a warning to British sportsmen on 
some land near Cairo belonging to the Khedive—“ It is defended 
to shooting.” 

It will not be expected that a translator who has so signally 
failed to turn his original into accurate or intelligible English 
should have been at the pains to correct any of those blunders 
which may perhaps be pardoned in a French writer. M. Charmes 
ends his sixteenth chapter by a misquotation of Byron. Mr. Coan 
transcribes the line without attempting to set matters right. M. 
Charmes speaks of “le désert lybique.” His translator conscien- 
tiously writes “the Lybian desert.” Nor has Mr. Conn troubled 
himself to find out English equivalents for French architectural 
terms. He talks of “tympans” and “ machicoulis,” and translates 
“ arcades en ogive ” by “ arcades in ogive arch.” Of course, too, he 
has not substituted an English for a French system of translitera- 
tion in writing Arab and Egyptian names. He clings to the ori- 
ginal with the timid fidelity of conscious ignorance. 


But it is time to turn to the book itself. Most of the chapters 
appeared separately in the Journal des Débats,and when printed in 
one volume they necessarily seem rather unconnected. ‘They con. 
tain for the most part descriptions of and comments on the ordi 
sights seen by every tourist, and so far the book differs little from 
the works of travel with which we in England are so painfully 
familiar. It has, however, the advantage of being the work of q 
—- writer who knows how to produce a good literary effect, 

scriptions which are in the translation either hopelessly dull or 
irresistibly comic have in the original a good deal of force and 
piquancy. On the other hand, M. Charmes constantly sacrifices 
truth to effect; he is always thinking of drawing a lively picture 
rather than of describing what is really before him. Heis also care- 
less of accuracy in matters of detail; for instance, he gives the full 
name of Cairo as “ Mars el Kahirah,” instead of “ Masr el Kahirah,” 
and is apparently confused by the fact that the epithet “el- 
Kahirah” is derived from Kahir, the Arabic name of the planet 
Mars. It is needless to say that this blunder is repeated by Mr, 
Conn. M. Charmes is, however, at least as accurate as the ordi- 
nary English tourist who writes a book, and he is certainly much 
more amusing. Were it not for his fondness for indecent sug- 
gestion his work would be very pleasant reading, The description 
of his unsuccessful attempt to ascend the Great Pyramid may be 
quoted as a good example of his style:— 

Il ne me manquait plus que quatre ou cing assises lorsque je suis tombé 

de faiblesse et d’évanouissement. Quand je me suis réveillé, je n’avais pas 
trois Arabes autour de moi, j’en avais trente. A la vue de mon accident 
tous ceux qui étaient en bas s’étaient précipités en quelques secondes & 
mon secours ; l'un me versait une gargoulette d’eau sur la téte; un autre 
me tirait les jambes, en me disant, ‘‘ Moi médecin arabe!” un troisiéme 
m’éventait, un quatriéme profitait de l'occasion pour m’offrir de prétendues 
antiquités, un cinquitme m’exprimait violemment du jus d’orange dans la 
bouche, et tous me criaient “ Bakchiche! bakchiche!” A 1a hauteur et dans 
l'état ot j’étais je me sentais & leur merci. . . . Il me restait assez de 
présence d’esprit pour contempler le tableau de l’Egypte déroulé en face de 
moi; il ne m’en restait pas assez pour résister au pillage auquel j’étais 
soumis, 
A better description of the behaviour of an Arab crowd in an 
emergency could scarcely be written. We have quoted the 
French and not the English version because Mr. Conn, in addition 
to making a clumsy piece of work of the whole passage, translates 
“il ne me manquait plus que quatre ou cing assises,” “ before 
mounting more than four or five stages.” Of course the French 
means “ I was now only four or five stages from the top.” The 
descriptions which M. Charmes gives of the mosques and other 
buildings of interest in Cairo are generally clear and tolerably 
accurate, and he has adue horror both of injudicious restoration 
and of the gross neglect with which ancient monuments in Egypt 
are treated; but all this ground has been traversed by so many 
writers of late years that it is unnecessary to examine in detail 
what M. Charmes has to say on the subject. 

Far more interest attaches at the present time to the opinions 
of an intelligent and observant Frenchman on the social and poli- 
tical condition of Egypt, and here M. Charmes lays him- 
self open to adverse criticism. In Chapter XVII. he discusses 
the claims of France upon Egypt in the usual French manner. 
Of course he talks of “des chaines morales cent fois plus solides 
que des chaines matérielles.” He tells us that “Ja conquéte 
de l’Egypte par les armées francaises est une des plus mer- 
veillenses épopées militaires de Thistoire ” (we cannot in com- 
mon justice to M. Charmes quote from Mr. Conn’s translation), 
and goes on to say that the genius of a Frenchman discovered 
the secret of the hieroglyphic characters. Here Champollion 
was undoubtedly anticipated by an Englishman—Young, who, 
however, did not make much use of his discovery. The “ vasteset 
généreux projets ” which France formed in 1840 for the future of 
Egypt are next referred to, though it is admitted that here “le 
résultat définitif n’a pas répondu a la grandeur de I’inspiration.” 
The last claim is based upon France's gift to K¢ypt of “ un homme 
de génie de plus”—M. de Lesseps to wit. These arguments may 
be answered in various ways; one reply, which seems to us toler- 
ably effective, may be derived from the pages of M. Charmes him- 
self. If we may admit the evidence of M. Charmes against his 
own nation, the French are singularly unfit to have any voice in 
the government of Egypt. In his eleventh chapter M. Charmes 
speaks of slavery. One passage deserves to be quoted :— 

Pour le dire en passant, la philanthropie anglaise fait ici fausse route, 
comme cela ne lui arrive, d’ailleurs, que trop souvent. Qu’on ait interdit 
la fabrication des eunuques, qu’on ait méme menacé Jes fabricants de la 
peine de mort, soit ! quoiqu’on ne comprenne pas trés bien comment on peut 
se passer d’eunuques tant qu’on laisse subsister les harems. Mais l’esclavage 
en Egypte est une chose si douce, si naturelle, si utile et si féconde que sa 
disparition complete y serait un vrai malheur. 


Besides the beautiful epithets lavished on slavery, M. Charmes 
argues, ms ay | in all seriousness, that if the savage tribes of 
Africa cannot sell their prisoners they will eat them; and, as he 
puts it, it is better to be a slave than to be eaten. Possibly. But 
surely M. Charmes must be aware that a great deal of the fighting 
that goes on in the interior of Africa is undertaken simply for the 
purpose of making captives who may be sold, and that if the 
demand for slaves ceased, much of the fighting would cease with it. 
Another point on which M. Charmes seems to have sought in- 
formation from his fellow-countrymen in Egypt is the —— 
method of dealing with the natives. Here is the result of his 
investigations :— 

On a beau soigner ses domestiques, leur faire du bien ; ils n’en éprouvent 
jamais la moindre reconnaissance. 11 faut presque toujours, pour les rendre 
dociles,en venir & la courbache ou aux coups de pied. Les Européens, 
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ji 5 hilanthropiques, hésitent dant quelques mois; l’idée de 

avec le is font comme tout le 
monde. 
It is hard to say whether these oye are more remarkable for 
their folly or for their brutality. Ve have ourselves heard intel- 
lgent Arabs say that a French official was as bad as a Turk; we 
garcely expected to find confirmation of the saying in the writings 
a Frenchman. We ought not to conclude without noticing a 
yemark about Mariette Pasha which M. Charmes makes in all 
innocence, but which is surely a somewhat serious accusation 
igainst an official of the Egyptian Government, Speaking of the 
Apis Mausoleum at Sakkarah he says:— 

Tous les murs des souterrains étaient garnis de statues et d’hi¢roglyphes 
que Mariette Pacha a envoyés en France, et qu’on peut voir au Louvre. Je 
ne saurais regretter que nous nous soyons enrichis aux dépens de Saqqarah. 
If the French idea of governing Egypt is to take to Paris what- 
ever is worth taking, and to rule the natives aux coups de pied, the 
less they have to do with the country the better. . 


JAMES NASMYTH.* 


We. have before us a pleasant record of a very interesting life. 
It would seem that from his earliest years Mr. Nasmyth 
has not suffered any passing event to escape his observation, and 
the consequence is that, in addition to his record of the many 
valuable mechanical contrivances in which he takes a just pride, 
he gives us some delightful sketches of a time which has com- 
pletely passed away and of which we cannot have too many 
records. Mr. — is the descendant of an honourable Scotch 
family whose members have always been remarkable for their 
steadfast courage and “ faculty of resourcefulness ”—a faculty upon 
which he is never tired of dwelling and of which he gives us many 
quaint examples. His father was an artist of no mean capacity, 
who joined a strong taste for mechanics to his love of nature. It 
s to him that we owe the invention of the “ bow and string ” bridge, 
vhich has been of such great service in carrying railways over wide 
—s and in roofing over large stations. e accounts which 
r. Nasmyth gives us of his father’s close observation and un- 
vearying study of nature are very charming, and not a little sur- 
pising when we remember the habitual untruthfulness to nature 
which prevailed among the landscape-painters of his time. He 
lat no time in impressing on his son’s mind the importance of 
beng able to make rapid accurate sketches—an ability which has 
stod Mr. Nasmyth in good stead, as we shall see later on. 
Anong other anecdotes given by Mr. Nasmyth of his boyhood in 
Ednburgh is a curious one of the destruction of the “ Heart of 
Millothian ”—which, it will be remembered, was the condemned 
cellof the Tolbooth. A young English artist, as soon as the grim 
iror chest had been tumbled into the street below, “ observed 
undr the place where the iron box had stood a number of 
skelttons of rats, as dry as mummies.” One of these he took and 
carred off. Fifty-seven years later Mr. Nasmyth met this artist 
agair at the Royal Academy—it was John Linnell. He tells another 
storyofa Chartist orator who, wishing to make aneffectat Edinburgh, 
addresed his hearers as “ men of the Heart of Midlothian,” witha 
resultwhich may be easily imagined. Mr. Nasmyth’s faculty for 
mechmical invention showed itself at an early age. Before he left 
Edinbirgh he contrived a really serviceable “road steam-car- 
riage.” The most interesting point to note in this construction is 
that, ix ignorance of what had been done by George Stephenson 
and otaers, he used the waste steam from the cylinder to create a 
blast ir the chimney. Wishing to profit by a thoroughly sound 
training in his profession, he determined to do his utmost to enter 
the worzshops of Mr. Maudsley at Lambeth, and came with his 
father to London for that purpose. At the first step he met with 
_ & great disappointment. Mr. Maudsley declared that he would 
not receive any pupil apprentice. Discouraged by this statement, 
father aad son were shown round the works at Lambeth. In 
passing the engine-room they saw the man in charge raking 
out the fire. e may tell the rest of the story in Mr. 
Nasmyth’s own words:—“ On the spur of the moment I said 
to Mr. Maudsley, ‘If you would only permit me to do such a 
job as that in your service, I should consider myself most fortu- 
nate!’ I shall never forgot the keen but kindly look that he gave 
me. ‘So,’ said he,‘ you are one of that sort, are you?’ I was 
inwardly delighted at his words.” The result of this interview 
was that on the following day he called on Mr. Maudsley with his 
awings and some specimens of his practical work, and was re- 
ceived as a skilled engineer, Mr. Maudsley saying, “ From what I 
have seen, there is no need of an apprenticeship in your case.” 

_ From that moment Mr. Nasmyth’s career as an inventor of ad- 
mirable practical contrivances may be said to have been . 20 
a vast fund of common sense he has been able toadd a remarkable 
Teadiness of conception. The various stumbling-blocks he has 
encountered in his career have called forth all his resources, In 
the presence of mechanical difficulties he has shown that he 
possesses the temperament of a great general—he has taken 
in the situation at a glance, and formed his decision on the 
Spot. In no instance is this faculty more clearly shown than 
m the invention of the steam-hammer with which his name 


* James Nasmyth, Engineer: an Autobiography. Edited by Samuel 
Salles, LL.D., Author of * Lives of the Engineers.” With a Portrait by 
; vee Reid, R.S.A, etched by Paul Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. 

: John Murray. 1883. 


is associated all over Europe. The Great Western Railway 
Company had decided on the construction of a gigantic steam- 
ship, the Great Britain, to ply between Bristol and New York, 
demanding the construction of what were for those times enor- 
mous engines. “An unexpected difficulty, however, was en- 
countered with respect to the enormous wrought-iron intermediate 
ddle-shaft. It was required to be of a size and diameter the 
ike of which had never been forged.” It was in vain that 
Mr. Humphries, who was c with the erection of the 
engines, applied to all the largest firms in the country; none 
of them could undertake the work. Mr. Nasmyth was applied 
to. He immediately set to work to find out how it was that no 
existing hammer was large enough to forge this shaft—which was, 
we may state, thirty inches in diameter. He rapidly came to the 
conclusion that this deficiency arose from the fact that the 
old form of hand-hammer had. always been followed, and that 
“the obvious remedy was to contrive some method by which a 
ponderous block of iron should be lifted to a sufficient height 
above the object on which it was desired to strike a blow, and 
then to let the block fall down upon the forging, guiding it in its 
descent by such simple means as should give the required pre- 
cision in the percussive action of the falling mass.” ing up 
the “scheme book” in which he was in the habit of making 
rough sketches of his various mechanical projects, he — made 
a drawing of the steam-hammer. “In little more than half an 
hour after receiving Mr. wage oe letter,” says Mr. Nasmyth, 
“narrating his unlooked-for difficulty, I had the whole con- 
trivance in all its executant details before me.” In the book 
before us Mr. Nasmyth shows us a photograph of this a 
which is admirably clear and well-ex in all its details. 
the forty-three years that have gone by since this rapidly 
conceived and admirable invention was planned, it has not 
been found possible to improve upon it. But it was des- 
tined not to be employed in surmounting the ticular 
difficulty that had called it into being. The great advantages 
of the screw propeller over the paddle-wheel had suddenly at~ 
tracted attention, and the half-completed engines of the Great 
Britain were abandoned. Owing toa om of great depression 
in the English ironworks, Mr. Nasmyth was unable to obtain a 
single order for his new invention. It was not, however, to be suf- 
fered to be neglected for long. Mr. Nasmyth, who has always showa 
a truly liberal spirit, and who has given more than one admirably 
useful contrivance to the public in preference to taking out paten’ 
was in the habit of leaving his scheme-book for the i tion o 
visitors to his works. On one occasion while he was absent his 
works were inspected by M. Schneider, of Creuzot, who was ac- 
companied by M. Bourdon, “ It was not,” Mr. Nasmyth tells us, 
“until my visit to France in April 1842 that the upshot of their 
visit was brought under my notice in an extraordi manner.” 
Being at Creuzot, he was much struck with the beautifu} 
execution of a large engine crank, and on asking M. Bourdon 
how it had been forged, he received the following reply—“ It 
was forged by your steam-hammer.” He then explained 
how he had been dave Mr. Nasmyth’s drawing at his works at 
Bridgewater, and had taken notes of it with the intention of 
setting up a steam-hammer at Creuzot. Not long after this iv 
was universally adopted. We need not do more than refer in 
passing to the steam-piledriver contrived by Mr. Nasmyth, which 
is, in fact, an adaptation of the steam-hammer to a special kind of 
work. Concerning these steam-piledrivers Mr. Nasmyth tells a 
story of some Arab workmen who were sent to England at the 
time when the passage of the Nile at Cairo was in p to 
learn practical engineering in his works. They all seem to have 
done fairly well—one especially who made astonishing progress. 
This man, after remaining four years with Mr. Nasmyth, returned 
to Egypt, but soon became so disgusted with the ignorance and 
indolence of the native workmen that he returned to England at 
the risk of his life. It is pleasant to learn that he has succeeded 
in his career. 

Some of the pleasantest pages in Mr, Nasmyth’s book are those 
in which he describes the various journeys he has undertaken. 
He has a keen love of nature, and it is somewhat comic ta 
find him inveighing in good set terms against the destruction 
of natural beauty * modern engineers. His account of his 
tour in Sweden is especially interesting. To turn to a vi 
different subject, we are delighted to tind that Mr. Nasm 
has a proper love for cats, and that, with the generosity and 
sense of justice which characterize him, he gives that most 
admirable animal the credit of ae been “the original inventor 
of a sanitary any which has lately been patented and paraded 
before the public as a sanitary novelty.” This love of cats seems 
to have been inherited, and Mr. Nasmyth tells us of an aged 
relative of his who used to say his prayers in a loud voice, con- 
cluding raying for aid to forgive all who had injured him, 
“except John Anderson o’ the Toonhead, for he killed my cat, 
and him I'll ne’er forgie!” Moreover, one of the last victims of 
superstition in Scotland was a member of the Nasmyth family, 
who was burned as a witch because she kept four black cats, and 
read the Bible with two pairs of — 


es. Amongst other maiters 
thoroughly worth studying in Nasmyth’s narrative is his 


account of the Trades-union in its early — icture 
which is “very curious and disgusting” in its details, 
and which it is well worth while not to forget, “par le tem 


qui court.” Before taking leave of Mr. Nasmyth’s account of 
most active portion of his life, we may refer to the encourage~ 
ment he received as a young man from the originals of Dickens's 
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*‘ Brothers Cheeryble ”—Messrs. Grant. Mr. William Grant made 
him a most generous offer, which he accompanied by “a most 
knowing wink,” which had a wonderfully stimulating effect on 
Mr. Nasmyth. It was some time before he heard from a common 
friend that Mr. Grant had a glass eye, which sometimes got out 
of place, when he had to wink in a peculiar way to force it in 

in. By far the most absorbing portion of this book is that in 
which Mr. Nasmyth dwells upon his astronomical researches. We 
should be sorry to mutilate any of his interesting accounts of 
them by chance quotations. The reproductions of his photo- 
graphs of the moon’s surface are clear and well executed; there 

also @ cut representing sun-spots with the “willow leaves,” 
which were first observed by Mr. Nasmyth. 

It would be impossible to give any notion here of the unceasing 
activity of mind which gives life to every page of this book; nor 
can we even hint at the number of charming little mechanical 
“dodges” contrived for all manner of purposes by Mr. Nasmyth 
in his odd moments. Those who take no interest in such matters 
—and we think they are to be pitied——will find much pleasant 
matter in Mr. Nasmyth’s record of passing scenes and events ; and 
‘we can congratulate him on having produced a well-written 
account of a most interesting life. It would be unjust to omit 
mentioning M. Rajon’s admirable etching which forms the frontis- 
piece to Mr. Nasmyth’s volume, 


MRS. LORIMER.* 


bgp author of this charming little story describes it, modestly 
enough, as a Sketch in Black and White. ‘fhe title is not 
an inappropriate one; for it possesses all the crispness and 
vigour of a sketch, while affording indications of descriptive 
and dramatic power sufficient for the development of a more 
finished work. It is only to be regretted, indeed, that the cha- 
racteristic features of a sketch should not have been preserved up 
to the very last, and that the writer should have been tempted to 
finish up the story in a manner which, while it can scarcely be 
considered complete, is yet sufficiently conclusive to rob the work 
of a certain amount of its original character. 

Elizabeth Lorimer is a young widow of about one-and-twenty, 
and of independent means, who, her husband having died of con- 
sumption after less than two years of married life, has come back 
to live with her uncle and aunt, the Rey. Gerald and Mrs. 
Mainwaring, at Claybrooke Rectory, Midlandshire. Having been, 
it appears, an orphan from her earliest childhood, she had been 
brought up by her uncle and aunt, who were much attached to 
her, and had always looked upon the rectory as her home. Mr, 
Mainwaring is one of the old school of sporting parsons, now 
almost extinct, who combine in themselves the functions of both 
squire and rector, but whose parochial cares, being usually of 
the lightest description, leave them free to devote the greater 

of their energies with a clear conscience to field sports. 

e was regarded, in fact, by those around him as “ supply- 
ing that secure link between the lay and clerical worlds which 
is too often missing.” The character of this “ squarson,” as 
such pillars of the Church have been designated, though perhaps 
not an original conception, is drawn with a skilful hand, and 
without any of those exaggerations so often to be found in 
more conventional delineations of this particular type of divine, 
Courteous, well-bred, of a kindly, if somewhat narrow-minded, 
disposition, but of a cynical turn withal, and quite able to recog- 
nize the melancholy fact that his most cherished ideas are not 
altogether in keeping with the spirit of the times, he does not 
pretend or even aspire to be anything more than what nature has 
made him—namely, a country gentleman, whom the accident of 
birth has invested with the duties attaching to a comfortable 
family living. It is not, perhaps, a very high standpoint from 
which to regard the obligations and responsibilities of the priestly 
office ; but apparently Mr. Mainwaring is highly esteemed by his 
parishioners and neighbours of all classes; his church is well and 
regularly filled; and, above all, the bishop stops at the rectory 
just as often as at the archdeacon’s. So there is evidently not 
much to be said against the Rector of Claybrooke. 

Although we are not led to suppose that Mrs. Lorimer’s short 
wedded life has been otherwise than happy, it is evident that there 
has been nothing on her part in the nature of a passionate attach- 
ment to her husband. It would seem, in fact, that her marriage 
resulted in a certain degree from a feeling of pique at havi 
been deserted in a somewhat unaccountable manner by a youthf 
lover whom she had known since childhood; and aiter the first 
violence of the shock is over, the natural instincts of youth begin 
to assert themselves, and she becomes just a trifle bored with 
sleepy old Olaybrooke and its surroundings. A good deal of this 
is attributable to Mrs. Mainwaring, one of those excellent but rather ‘ 
trying persons who, while possessed of a kind heart and an affec- 
tionate disposition, are so engrossed in the observance of a code of 
small social duties and proprieties as to be incapable of anything 
like original or independent feeling themselves, or even of recog- 
nizing it on the of others, So, after a few mild preliminary 
skirmishes with her aunt, the difference of opinion between them 
comes to a climax. Elizabeth has a brother-in-law, one Frank 
Lorimer, who lives in London, and to whom we are introduced at 
the commencement of the story, when he brings her back from the 


* Mrs. Lorimer: a Sketch in Black and White. By Lucas Malet. 


south of France after her husband’s death. Frank Lorimer has g 
pretty, vivacious little wife, with a genius for managing other 
ople’s affairs; and her great desire at this moment is to get 
izabeth away from the Mainwarings, and induce her to settle ip 
London, where, it should be observed, she has a house of her own 
left to her by her husband, which has been let for a year, but 
is now vacant. The temptation to become her own mistreg 
and, as it were, make a fresh start in life, is irresistible: 
and Elizabeth leaves Claybrooke, and takes up her abod 
in London. 
Up to this point the story has run almost too smooth! 
and, although the descriptions of life and character at Claybroo 
are fresh and pleasant to the highest degree, we are inclined 
to wonder whether there is anything more serious to follow, 
Now, however, the aspect of affairs is altered, and the dramatic 
part of the sketch begins. The change of life has not been made 
at a happy moment. it is September; London is, of course, dreary 
and deserted; the Frank Lorimers are away; and Elizabeth 
feels lonely, depressed, and as if life presented even more of a 
blank to her than at Claybrooke, Then, all of a sudden, an 
entire revulsion of feeling sets in. Moving listlessly about her 
house one day, and endeavouring to find an occupation in the 
arrangement of her china and other little household gods, she 
comes across a charcoal sketch of her late husband; and, havi 
indulged in a momentary outburst of affection as she looks at it 
hanging on the wall, a strange resolution takes possession of her, 
She will give up thinking of the past, and throw herself entirely 
into the future, in the hope of finding happiness in entirely different 
channels of thought and action. So she imprints a farewell kiss 
on her dead husband’s picture, and places it, face downwards, in a 
drawer. From this moment her new life is to begin, and the past 
is to be forgotten. Her first step is to “do up” her house after 
the most approved modern fashion, which in itself affords 
her some amusement and distraction, By and by the Frank 
Lorimers return, and Mrs, Frank welcomes her effusively, 
Being near neighbours, as well as relations, Elizabeth natu 
rally sees a good deal of them, and becomes in consequene 
more or less intimate with many of their numerous acquain- 
ances, Among others, she meets with Fred Wharton, who 
must be considered as the hero of the story. This young ge- 
tleman, whose nominal vocation is that of an artist, but whee 
principal ambition appears to be to pose as a philosopher and b- 
server of human nature, is much struck with Elizabeth, whwe 
situation he is pleased to consider “ picturesque,” and as likely to 
afford him an interesting study, But he has no intention of fal 
in love with her, and she shows no signs of being tenderly disp: 
towards him. They are, however, thrown a good deal togetier, 
and at Wharton's request they enter into a quasi-solemn compact 
of friendship. The result is eventually much what might be ex- 
see although it takes some time in coming about. Although 
WV harton does not immediately fall in love with Elizabeth, or atleast 
persuades himself that he is not doing so, his compact with ler is 
not a source of unmixed satisfaction to him, and after the arnnge- 
ment has been in operation for about a year, he finds that sie is 
beginning to exercise a somewhat disturbing influence upa his 
philosophy. Still he holds out; and when Mrs. Frank, who has 
of course been watching the course of events with the greatest 
interest, and who has long ago settled in her own mind that a 
marriage must be brought about between them, endeavours to 
bring matters to a crisis by hinting to Wharton that his attentions 
to Elizabeth are becoming rather marked, her well-meant inter- 
ference produces an entirely unlooked-for result. Whartc takes 
alarm, his philosophical ideas re-assert themselves, and, determined 
not to submit to the commonplace fate of being entrapped into 
matrimony, he retires ignominiously to the country, where he 
remains for three weeks, endeavouring to analyse his feelings 
and satisfy himself whether he really is in love with Elizabeth 
or not. But his self-banishment produces no definite result, 
and he returns in the same unsatisfactory state of mind as 
before, and resolved to trust to chance as to his future action. 
Elizabeth, on her part, a not actually in love with him, 
has felt his defection more than she likes to admit. She has 
moreover been annoyed and disturbed in the meantime by a pro- 
from a singularly unpleasant though highly meritorious 
clergyman whom she had metatClaybrooke ; and when, on Wharton's 
return to London, they meet late one spring evening on 
Thames Embankment, where Elizabeth, who for various reasons 
has resolved to leave London, has repaired for a little fresh air 
after a day’s packing and other domestic arrangements, she receives 
him almost tenderly, and for a moment it seems as if he must 
declare himself. But a trivial incident recalls his habitual caution; 
and he lets the precious opportunity pass. 

A curious episode follows. Elizabeth, on returning home, 
finds a card left by Edward Dadley, her original youthful 
lover, of whom she has heard nothing for four years. Being 
naturally somewhat piqued by Wharton's behaviour, which, 
by the way, we ourselves consider to have been absolutely 
inexcusable, she is seized with a strong desire to gee Dadley 
again, in a sort of vague childish hope that somehow or other 
@ meeting with him may bring everything right again, So it 
comes to pass that the two men meet the next evening 
Elizabeth’s drawing-room, Wharton, still in a state of lamenta 
indecision, having begged to be allowed to see her once more be 
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in it” in the most hopeless manner; and having somewhat dis- 
turbed Elizabeth by announcing his own ip 2 marriage, 
finishes up by mistaking Wharton, to whom he has not been in- 
trodaced, for her late husband. This is too much for poor 
Elizabeth, who would have broken down altogether byt for the 
"opportune entry of the Frank Lorimers on their way home from 
sowe entertainment. But, after what has passed, every one is 
more or less uncomfortable, and the whole party soon take their 
departure, including Wharton, who, however, for once makes a 
sudden resolution, and, turning back on the doorstep, comes up 

in to the drawing-room alone, where he tinds Elizabeth in a 
state of the deepest distress and overcome by an agony of shame 
and self-reproach, Now at last he speaks and declares his love ; 
but it istoo late. Elizabeth, taken by surprise, and tempted by 
feeting thoughts of rest and happiness, for a moment hesitates 
and is inclined to listen to him; but all of 4 sudden a wooden 
nsary, the gift of her husband, which she has been holding in her 
jand, slips from her fingers and falls between them with a crash. 
Jo her excited imagination the incident has a deep significance. 
It seems to her like a voice from the grave, and, pleading that 
che belongs only to her dead husband, she gently but firmly 
yefuses her now impassioned lover. So Sher pest, and, as it turns 
wut, for ever; for a few months afterwards the news comes to 
Wharton and the Lorimers, who are abroad, that she has been 
eized with fever at Claybrooke; and by the time Wharton 
arives at the old rectory it is all over. 

Viewed as a study of character, the story of the life and death 
cf Elizabeth Lorimer is a remarkably clever and effective sketch. 
She is not presented to us as in any way a model heroine; but it 
is impossible not to feel an interest in her, and her very weak- 
tresses and shortcomings are of such a nature as to command our 
empathy. Her yearnings after a vague ideal of happiness, and 
her struggles with and ultimate victory over herself, involving a 
sarifice which, however noble, was perhaps after all scarcely 
called for, are represented with a powerful, and at the same time 
a fined and sympathetic,touch. The same can be said as 
regards her selfish and poulenesnees admirer, Fred Wharton, 
whom we consider to have richly deserved his ill fortune. 
The character is scarcely consistent; for up to the very last 
he is represented as not knowing his own mind; and it is 
only when his chance has gone for ever that he finds out 
that he has been desperately in love. Had this really been 
the case, he would hardly have given Elizabeth up so readily, 
upon grounds which to him of course appeared insuflicient 
and unreasonable; and he would at least have made another 
effort to induce her to change her mind. ‘This, however, is 
a point which does not call for severe criticism. The only 

fault in the book, if indeed it can be called a fault, is that, 

as we have already observed, the character of a sketch is 
not preserved to the end. It would have been far better and 
pleasanter, in our opinion, if the story had been left unfinished, or 
‘ rather shadowed off in such a manner as to leave the ultimate 
result in a great measure to the imagination of the reader; but, as 
it is, we are brought up, as it were, with a painful and unex- 
yout jar, which puts a melancholy end to everything at ance. 
he minor characters and the descriptive passages are deserving of 
the highest commendation. There is a vein of quiet and delicate 
humour throughout that is very taking; and the first chapter 
alone, with its description of life and manners in the little Mid- 
shire community, is in itself an admirable and most amusing 
study. Mrs. Lorimer, in fact, is a book well worth reading. It 


has all the freshness, and bears evidence of all the care, that are } 


among the most favourable characteristics of a first attempt. 
There can be no question as to the writer's ability ; and we hope 
before long to see another story by the same hand. 


ELWIN AND COURTHOPE’S POPE.* 


R. COURTHOPE works a In the first month of last 

year we reviewed the third volume of this fine edition, the 

first published under Mr. Courthope’s supervision, and now the 

fourth lies before us. A single volume—and that, too, a volume 

of editorial work only—may seem to many, in these railroad days 
Of haste, half-work, and disarray, 


buta scanty tale to show for twelve months’ labour. But the 
works of Pope demand something very different from the more 
or less elegant expression of personal likes and dislikes, which 
80 often form the chief, if not the only, item in the modern 
editor's equipment; and of all those works The Dunciad demands 
most, To any one who knows the poem, we will not say as 
well as Mr. Courthope, for that probably may be said of no other 
man living, but to any one who knows it well enough to recognize, 
on reading it in its latest edition, how scant his knowledge has 
teally been, the rapidity with which the work of editing has been 
done will seem second only to its care, research, and thoroughness, 

Besides The Dunciad, the volume contains all Pope’s miscella- 
neous Behe odes, epitaphs, epigrams, prologues, imitations 
of English poets, and a quantity of yet smaller matter grouped 
under the head of “ Vers de Société.” “The greater part of this col- 
lection is, as Mr. Courthope truly says, of interest only as having 


* The Works of Alerander Pope. New Hdition, with Introduction and 
Hem, by Rev. Whitwell Elwin and William John Courthope, M.A. 
IV." London: John Murray. 1882. 


been written by Pope, who, with equal truth, he points out, must 
not be considered responsible for its preservation. Its li 
merit is, indeed, of the smallest—The Challenge and The Fe 2 
to London alone, perhaps, among the lighter pieces being in any 
way worthy of such a master of the literary craft. Yet almost 
everything that Pope wrote has a story to tell; it either adds 
another clue to the perplexing labyrinth of his own life and 
character, or throws a fresh light on the history of the time, 
literary, social, and political. The vain and angry debate on 
Pope’s title to fame has long since died away. Mr. Arnold has, 
it is true, in a recent discourse on “the age of prose and reason,” 
selected such lines as 


To Hounslow-heath I point and Bansted-down, 
Thence comes your mutton, and these chicks my own, 


as a specimen of Pope's quality, in order, apparently, to show that 
the writer of such verse cannot properly take his place among the 
poets. But all things are allowed to Mr. Arnold—that spoiled child 
of criticism—nor would any one even think of retaliating by offer- 
ing him such a desperate line as 


Ere the parting kiss be dry, 


as a sample of the true quality of the writer of Thyrsis or the 
Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse. No one now would dare, 
or care, to parade such stuff as— 

Dreadful gleams, 

Dismal screams, 

Fires that glow, 

Shrieks of woe, 

Sullen moans, 

Hollow groans, 

And cries of tortured ghosts ! 


to show that Pope had not the lyric touch of the author of “ The 
Cloud” or “ The Skylark”; or such a frigid conceit as the closing 
couplet of the epitaph on Gay, to show that he had not the pathetic 
note of the maker of such verse as— 

How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 
or— 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly. 
There is no danger then, nowadays, of such ephemeral trifles as 
these being brought up as evidence against the author of The 
Dunciad or the Epistle to Arbuthnot. In an edition designed to 
be the crowning monument to the fame of an English classic, they 
have their place, and no excuse is needed for their introduction. 
The apology inserted in the preface to the edition of 1776 had less 
weight then than now, when the judgment of posterity has ratified 
the applause of contemporaries; ‘when authors have long en- 
gaged the public attention, when their works are read with 
avidity, and universally receive a classical stamp, those who can 
add anything to their illustration, and recover by time what has 
eluded former diligence, bring an acceptable present to the public.” 

But The Dunciad is the most important subject treated in the 

present volume, itself the most important, if not the best, of Pope’s 
works, On this Mr. Courthope may fairly claim to have said the 
last word, so far as the purely editorial part of his task goes. He 
has inserted at the foot of each page of the text all the most 
valuable contributions of previous editors, from Pope himself 
to Carruthers, and including those of “ Scriblerus”; and at 
the end he has added some sixty close-printed pages of his own. 
Besides writing an elaborate explanatory and critical intro- 
duction, he has printed the “ Prolegomena” of Scriblerus, with 
his “ illustrations ” and the “ Hyper-critics of Aristarchus”; 
the prefaces, advertisements, and appendices to the various 
editions, and the letter to the publisher on the “ correct ” 
edition which appeared with the signature of William Cleland, 
but which the public unanimously and rightly attributed to Po 
himself. Mr. Courthope observes in his preface that, to do the 
author of The Dunciad full justice, “we must give to understand- 
ing his work something of the pains which he spent on produci 
it.” This is true, and it is Mr. Courthope’s praise that of ro 
labour he has not been sparing. ‘ Pope’s workmanship,” he says, 
“is here even more than usually minute ; his slightest touches are 
intended to heighten the general effect.” No doubt to appreciate 
fully the artistic value of all these minute touches, to recognize 
how each acts on and is acted on by its context, the reader must 
be prepared to give to the perusal of the poem in one sense 
even more pains than Pope gave to the writing; for the mate- 
rial that lay ready to his hand we have to unearth from the 
débris beneath which time, or design, or the repeated inaccu- 
racies of editors have helped to bury it. With Mr. Courthope’s 
help this is a more possible work than it has hitherto 
but it is a work of great labour still, and whether the reader 
will be as thoroughly repaid for his trouble as Mr. Co’ 
promises him must in a great measure depend, first, on his 
own temperament, and, secondly, on the particular design and 
purpose of his labour. We should, for our own be 
inclined to say that he who brought to the re of The Dunciad 
a general understanding of its scope and object, and a tolerable 
acquaintance with the men and things of which it treats, would be 
more likely to enjoy his reading—more likely, even, to get a 
good idea of the whole, to appreciate its force, wit, and vivacity— 
than he who should laboriously plod through it, line by line and 
note by note. “ Notes,” Johnson says, “are often necessary, but 
they are necessary evils.” In this particular case it might indeed 
be urged that they are always necessary, yet evils even here one 
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cannot but feel them to be. For the most part Mr.Courthope has _ 
exercised good judgment in sifting the work of his predecessors ; 

et occasionally it seems to us that his extreme, and surely most 
laudable, desire to leave no passage obscure, no allusion un- 
explained, has led him to preserve some previous comment, or to 
add one of his own, where he might fairly have presupposed 
sufficient intelligence on the part of his readers. In the third 
book, for example, where Burnet and Ducket are introduced, to the 
couplet— 
Like are their merits, like rewards they share, 
That shines a Consul, this Commissioner— 
a note is appended, signed Pope and Warburton, to the effect that 
“such places were given at this time to such sort of writers.” 
Here, surely, the reader is distracted from the text to very little 
purpose, particularly as the fullest possible explanation of the two 
men, and of the reasons for Pope’s enmity to them, have previously 
been given. Aguin, in the fourth book, to the line, 
Teach Kings to fiddle, and make Senates dance, 


besides a note from Pope himself, which certainly strikes us as 
amply sufficient, Mr. Courthope adds this of his own :—* This 
line must be taken in the allegorical sense given to it in the note. 
George II. was no fiddler.” This implies an understanding on 
the part of the reader, to say the least, so very literal, as to make 
it doubtful whether he could, with the help of all the editors 
in the world, ever really appreciate Zhe Dunciad, and would 
assuredly have secured him a place in its pages. It is but just, 
however, to own that such instances of supertluity are rare, and, 
after all, they are perhaps faults on the right side. 

The introduction is, on the whole, excellent. There is one part 
of it where the writer shows, perhaps, a tendency to the same 
superfluity of explanation, and in this instance his anxiety to make 
clear has led him rather to create than to detect a difficulty. It 
is no doubt true that the motive of Pope’s satire on the stage was 
mainly personal, as was the motive of his satire generally upon all 
things and people ; had it not been for the failure of Three Hours 
after Marriage, it is very likely that Cibber would never have 
been pilloried in the place of Theobald, though, as so many of the 
“dunces” were writing for the stage (a favourite amusement 
among dunces both before and since), it could hardly have alto- 
gether ress. But when Mr. Courthope goes on to explain 
Addison’s denunciations of Italian opera as “ irrational” by the 
failure of his own English opera Rosamond, and Steele’s similar 
criticism by the fact of the profits of Drury Lane Theatre, in which 
he had a share, being threatened by the new entertainment, then 
we are inclined to think that he considers a little too curiously. 
There surely needs no suggestion of any personal motive to explain 
the grounds on which the opera, on its first appearance, must 
have appeared irrational to the common sense of the critics of that 


day. 

But with this exception, which is, after all, of the very slightest, 
the introduction is, we repeat, excellent. Mr. Courthope, we are 
glad to see, does not at all hold with those who insist on the 
mistake Pope made when, to gratify mere personal malice, he 
dethroned Theobald from the sovereignty of dulness and set up 
Cibber in his place. The mistake he did make was in not recasting 
the first book, which contains many passages that are admirably 
applicable to the original hero, but Toe all their point in the case 
ot his successor. Pope could not bear to put away so many good 
lines, and the satire suffers in consequence. And those who accuse 
Pope of a blunder as well as of injustice, on the ground that 
Cibber was not a dull man, altogether mistake the significance 
which the word dulness takes throughout the poem; it includes, » 
as Mr. Courthope truly says, “every sort of rebellion against right 
reason and good taste ; the pert Templars are as much the subjects 
of the Goddess as the pedantic critics :— 

Laborious, heavy, busy, bold, and blind, 
She rules in native anarchy the mind.” 


Cibber was chosen as the type of pertness and impudence ; and 
how well he merited the distinction Cibber himself shown us 
even more plainly than Pope. The gibbeting of such a man as 
Bentley is of course less excusable, but no consideration of justice 
ever stood in Pope's way when he had a friend to serve or an 
enemy to strike. One of the few of his contemporaries for whom 
he can be said to have felt any real friendship was Swift; and 
Swift, as became the client of Temple, had been sworn foe to 
Bentley ever since the famous controversy on the Epistles of 
Phalaris. Long after the great critic had, to use Mencia’ 
words, shaken hands very cordially with his original opponents 
Boyle and Atterbury, he was still pursued with unrelenting ani- 
mosity by that circle of wits which revolved round Swift, Pope, 
and Arbuthnot. It must also be confessed that he who could play 
such terrible pranks as Bentley did in his edition of Milton could 
hardly think to go scot-free when the cry was up against all foes 
to “right reason and good taste.” 

Mr. Courthope rates The Dunciad very highly. He does not 
indeed say of it, with Mr. Ruskin, that it is “ the most absolutely 
chiselled and monumental work ‘ enacted’ in our country,” because 
he is not in the habit of using extravagant or obscure language. 
Monumental it certainly is ; there is no other work of such personal 
record in our ; but to speak of it as “the most absolutely 
chiselled work,” if by that phrase be implied a sense of polished 
and perfected workmanship, must surely seem very idle speaking 
to any one who has read Houten, or the Ode to a Grecian Urn, 
or The Highland , to mention only works which will 


Courthope thinks all “genuine lovers of poetry” must “ subordj. 
nate their sense of the faults of the poem to their appreciation of 
its overpowering excellence.” Many immortal lines undoubtedly 
it contains, and many passages of the happiest workmanship ; but 
its faults are many, too, and serious. Its lack of cohesion, its 
terrible personalities, the unnecessary coarseness and obscenity of so 
many of its images, the obscurity of so many of its allusions, seem 
to us to remove it from the high rank Mr. Courthope assigns to it, 
and to place it certainly below the Epistle to Arbuthnot and The 
Imitations of Horace, if not below The Rape of the Lock. Never. 
theless, with all its faults, it remains a great, a monumental work; 
sufficient by itself to assure its author a place, and a high place, 
among the English classics. And even those who are unable to 
quite along with Mr. Courthope in his estimate, will at least 
confess the loving care and skill he has brought to prove its title 
to our praise, 


ARABIAN SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


M* LANE-POOLE has certainly conferred a boon on all 
students of Arab civilization by republishing in a con- 
venient form the explanatory notes with which the late Mr. Lane 
illustrated his translation of the Thousand and One Nights, 
Orientalists may perhaps justly boast that in their own branch of 
scholarship greater strides have been made during the last half- 
century than in any other. The treasures of Eastern MSS. which 
had been allowed to accumulate on the shelves of our public 
libraries have been thoroughly catalogued, and every day im- 
portant works in which the erudition of the East lies entombed 
are being printed with index, commentary, and note, rendering 
their contents available for reference or extract. At the time 
when Mr. Lane wrote, but little of this work had been accon- 
plished. To obtain any trustworthy knowledge of the contents 
of an Arabic MS., it is as a rule necessary to peruse the whole 
work from beginning to end, for the title of the book is no 
indication of its contents, and an index, or even a table 
of chapters, is too often regarded in the light of a superfluous 
luxury. When we consider the materials at his disposal, it is 
certainly the more astonishing how perfect was all the work 
completed by Mr. Lane. German criticism has found no addition 
or correction to make to his description of “ The Modern Egyptians”; 
-and though Herr von Kremer’s exhaustive Culturgeschichte gives 
us @ more detailed study of Arab civilization, we have as yet 
nothing in English which can hold rank with the present work 
as a popular exposition of the ideas and the manners which have 
characterized Arabian society. 

In this volume Mr. Lane-Poole has skilfully woven into one 
continuous narrative all the scattered notes which are found in 
the three volumes of his great-uncle’s translation, and has arranged 
the very varied information thus brought together in the more 
convenient form of chapters. It may be objected that the ground 
covered in this present compilation is that already occupied by the 
author's previous work on “ The Modern Egyptians.” The head- 
ings of the chapters show that the subjects are often the same; 
but the treatment in the hands of a scholar like Mr. Lane varied 
greatly according as he might be graphically describing the 
manners of the people among whom he was living, or drawing on 
the stores of his reading for the characteristics of mediwval 
“ Arabian society—or, rather, of those Arab, Persian, and Greek, 
but still Muhammadan, conditions of life, and boundaries of the 
mental horizon, which are generally distinguished by the name of 
Arabian.” In short, we have here a storehouse of information for 
the student beginning the study of Muslim literature who may 
not have a learned sheikh at his side to whom to turn for explanation 
of the references to the various customs and beliefs which will occur 
in the course of his reading. Mr. Lane-Poole’s first chapter gives 
a succinct account of the religion of Islam, its ritual, and the 
moral, civil, and criminal laws elaborated from the Kuran. 
Clearly, and within the space of a page or two, we have an account 
of that belief in fate and destiny which exercises so powerful an 
influence on the actions and character of the Muslims, and which 
may be regarded as having curbed the activity of the Arab mind 
at the most important epochs of its development. After citing 
many traditions setting forth the unchangeable and absolute 
nature of the decrees of Providence, it is curious to find that, in 
spite of the Kuran, the Arab is often, even in theory, no uncondi- 
tional fatalist. “I have found it to be the opinion of my own 
Muslim friends,” says Mr. Lane, “that God may be induced by 
So to change certain of his decrees, at least those re 
garding degrees of happiness or misery in this world and the next; 
and that such is the general opinion appears from a form of prayer 
which is repeated in the mosques on the eve of the 15th day of 
the month of Shaaban, when it is believed that such portions of 
God's decrees as constitute the destinies of all living creatures for 
the ensuing year are confirmed and fixed.” 

The three succeeding chapters give an interesting account of the 
np belief in demons, saints, and magicians—perso who 

y claim to the awe and respect of all true believers. The de 
scription of Ghools and Jinns which the traveller hears in his 
wanderings through Eastern lands reminds him but faintly of the 
“ghosts” of our Northern climes. The “ghost” of the East is & 


* Arabian Society in the Middle Ages: Studies from the Thousand 
and One Nights, By E. W. Lane, Correspondant de I’Institut de Franc, 
&c. Edited by his Grand-nephew, S. Lane-Poole, B.A., &c. London: 


probably occur at once to every memory. Nevertheless, Mr 
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tangible creature, very generally of disgusting habits and horrible 

rance, who becomes invisible at pleasure by a rapid extension 

or rarefication of the particles of which he is formed. The good 

Jinns, however—for some are Muslims, while others are*Infidels— 

are frequently manifest under resplendently handsome forms, and 

we have the story of a Persian who had a Jinneeyeh for wife, who 

essed the engaging quality of always appearing to him under 

the form of the particular lady of whom he happened at the moment 
to be enamoured. 

Though quite opposed to the spirit of the Kuran and the tradi- 
tions of the Prophet, the belief in the offices and the supernatural 

wer of saints is one common to all sects of Islam (the Wahha- 

s excepted) from the Atlantic to the Wall of China. Almost 
every Muslim village is connected by tomb or shrine with some 
member of the mysterious hierarchical body composed of these 
particular favourites of God, whose intercession is pone, held 
to be more powerful than that of even the Prophet himself. Their 
influence and the miracles related of them are fully treated in Mr. 
Lane’s work; and we have next an account of the magicians, with 
their divine and satanic enchantments, always regarded by the 

pulace with a veneration second only to that accorded to the 
se and saintly doctors of the law. Magic has ever had 
its home in the East, and, if the accounts of travellers are to be 
believed whose veracity on other points has never been called in 
question, adepts in the black art are still to be found in those 
regions who perform feats which cannot be explained by any 
known physical laws, and whose knowledge and power are asserted 
to have come down by inheritance from times of which tradition 
even holds no record. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the work is that in which 
the position of women and life in the hareem are discussed. Mr. 
Lane’s long years of intimacy with all classes of Muslims, and his 
thorough acquaintance with the historical and pvetical literature 
of the Arabs, had enabled him to treat the subject in a manner 
unattempted by any previous writer on the Muhammadan social 
system. Veeuhant, in his well-known Spirtt of the East, had already 
depicted in two brilliant chapters “the Life of the Harem” and 
“the State of Women,” and concluded his remarks by reminding 
Europe that “while we reproach Islamism with polygamy, Islamism 
may reproach us with practical polygamy, which, unsanctioned by 
law and reproved by custom, adds degradation of the mind to dis- 
soluteness of morals.” Mr. Lane, though fully alive to the evils 
of the system which Muhammed had sanctioned, still considered 
“polygamy as necessary in the constitution of Muslim society 
to prevent a profligacy that would be worse than that which 
prevails to so great a degree in Kuropean countries.” Among the 
Arabs true love is nevertheless not uncommon; it is not to be 
stifled through the institution of polygamy any more than by 
the restrictions of the hareem. Innumerable anecdotes are related 
by sober Arab historians of strong and constant affection which 
has borne the brunt of time, both in men and women, and brought 
about at the last a swift reunion in the tomb of those whom 
death had separated. We have but to refer our readers to the 
three charming “tales of true love” given by our author in his 
ninth chapter. It is unusual, Mr. Lane tells us, especially in the 
middle classes, for a Muslim to have more than one wife at the 
same time, but the facility of divorce enabies the true believer 
to contract several successive marriages at different periods of his 
or her life. Among men a certain dyer of Bagdad is mentioned 
who died A.H. 423, aged eighty-five years, after having espoused 
nine hundred women in the course of a well-spent life; thus, 
supposing he began his career at fifteen, he must have averaged 
nearly thirteen wives perannum. Among women the case of a 
lady named Umm Kharijeh is but little less remarkable. She 
bestowed her affections in turn on upwards of forty husbands, 
and it is not surprising to learn that her son Kharijeh is repre- 
sented as in doubt from whom to trace his descent. 

Between two or more wives of the same man feelings of 
ealousy very generally arise, and cannot fail to disturb the 
armony of home life; but,on the other hand, many instances 
occur of sincere affection existing in the hearts of fellow-wives, as 
we find in the pretty story of the two wives of the father of El 


Jabartee, the historian. These two women, though the one was | 
old and childless, and the other young and the mother of many | 


sons, loved each other so passionately that, after many years of 
intimacy, when the younger died the elder fell ill, and, taking to 
her bed, refused all comfort, so that on the following day she was 
buried at her friend’s side. In those countries, where to be child- 
less is a reproach in this life and an impediment in the next, the 
universal desire for offspring must never be left out of view in dis- 
cussing the subject of polygamy. As regards the world to come, 
children of true believers who die in infancy will enter Paradise 
{so says the tradition) without undergoing the ordeal of judgment 
on the Day of Resurrection, but they will refuse to enter alone, and 
Allah at their clamour will then say to these little ones :—* Pass 
Among them all and take ye the hands of your parents and intro- 
duce them into Paradise. 

The restrictions which both law and custom in the East have im- 
_ on the freedom of women involve a radical difference 

tween the social gatherings of the Muslims and the constitution 
of “society,” as that term is understood among European nations. 
Conversation, the interchange of ideas, and the free discussion of 
the events of the hour, with the refinement and charm with which 
woman’s wit alone endows topics otherwise trivial or common- 
place—this will be sought for in vain in Arab society, where men 
exclusively are ever the guests at the entertainment. Feasting 


and mi aking are as fully appreciated in the East as in the 
West, and though the conditions of life are so different, it is as 
well to remember that the Muslim has, nevertheless, some advan- 
tages over us in his method of meeting and enjoying the society of 
his friends. Mr. Lane, who knew Cairene society intimately, and 
when it was still uncorrupted by European innovations, has thus 
summarized the result of his experiences :— 

The separation of the sexes undoubtedly promotes the free intercourse of 

people of the same sex and of different ranks, who are thus able to associate 
together, regardless of difference of wealth or station, without the risk of 
occasioning unequal matrimonial connexions. This separation is therefore 
felt by neither sex as oppressive, but is regarded by them as productive of 
results which constitute the Muslim’s chief enjoyments—the highest degree 
of domestic comfort, and the most free and extensive society of his fellow- 
men, 
In their feasts and official receptions the Arabs of the middle ages 
surpassed all their contemporaries in magnificence. The manner 
in which the Khaleefeh El Muktedir received the ambassadors of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus was worthy of pontifical Rome in the 
best days of the Renaissance, and we regret that we cannot here 
quote the graphic descriptions of this and of many other of the 
banquets so frequent during the “Golden Prime,” with the fruits 
and the flowers, the wine and the music, which enlivened these en- 
chanting entertainments in the gardens on the banks of the Tigris 
and the Nile. 

Many other subjects not less interesting than these we find ably 
discussed in the instructive volume before us. Arabian cosmography, 
with the popular belief still remaining unshaken in Seven Earths 
and Seven Heavens, in the Mountains of Kaf and the Circum- 
ambient Ocean, although Arab philosophers surpassed their great 
master Aristotle in the natural and experimental sciences ; litera- 
ture, with the excellence of the Arabic language and the poets ; 
their management of childhood and education ; the condition of 
slaves and the ceremonies at death—all these subjects we find dis- 
cussed, and many more. There is, however, one important point on 
which we should have been glad of further information from so com- 
= an authority as was the translator of the Arabian Nights. 

V hat was the dress of the Khaleefeh, of his poets, his chamberlains, 
and his guards? What was the size and material of the “ Kalen- 
suweh,” the sugarloaf hat, and when did it go out of fashion ? and is 
not the modern Persian black lambskin hat its descendant? What 
is there known of the cap called “ Danniyyeh,” which distinguished 
the Kadees in the fourth century a.H.? Mr. Lane-Poole is doubtless 
capable of furnishing us with full information on all these matters 
from the materials accumulated by his great-uncle, supplemented 
by his own extensive reading; and it is to be hoped that, if a new 
edition should be called for, he may be induced to add a chapter 
“on the changes in Arab costume during the middle ages.” For 
the benefit of the general reader who may not be a numismagist, 
it would have been as well if the equivalents in modern coin 
of the Dirhems and Deenars had been given. When, for in- 
stance, we hear of the Khaleefeh Yazeed paying 100,000 dirhems 
for a favourite slave, and of 1,000 deenars and 10,000 dirhems 
being offered to a father for his consent to the marriage of his 
daughter, we may not all have an exact idea of what these sums 
represent in our own currency. In this latter case also some 
curious information might have been gathered with reference to 
the double currency, gold and silver, in vogue during these times, 
and with presumably no fixed rate of exchange between the two. 
Also, so numerous and contradictory are the schemes now met 
with for the transliteration of Oriental names, that a table showing 
Mr. Lane’s “ latest method,” the one very naturally adopted in the 
work, would have been an aid tothe student. Mr. Lane-Poole’s 
book a’ in a graceful cover, with for ornament the proverb 
in Arabic to the effect that “the excellence of a man (lies in) the 
eloquence of his tongue.” We protest, however, against books 
which have more than an ephemeral interest being stitched with 
wire in preference to thread. The wire rusts, the book being thus 
spoilt for rebinding; and the test of economy alone should not be 
held sufficient by publishers who aim at a high standard in the 
material execution of their volumes. 


THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM.* 


R. WALTER BESANT’S ee as a writer of nouvelles, 

as well as of the longer works of fiction, has not often been 
better illustrated than in the volumes which take their title from 
the first story in them—* The Captains’ Room.” It would be indeed 
difficult to decide which of the stories that go to make up the 
three volumes is the most remarkable for insight and observation 
and for power of graphic description without a hint of “ word- 
inting.” All the stories will be no doubt greeted as old friends 

y @ good many readers, and they will certainly not be greeted 
the less warmly on that account. Some of them, and among 
them “The Captains’ Room,” have a as Christmas 
numbers of All the Year Round, and people who have read 
them in that shape will surely be glad to have them in a 
more permanent form. It is not the least of Mr. Besant’s 
attractions and merits that his stories will thoroughly bear 
reading or dipping into again and again. If one is tired, 
out of sorts, out of temper, or if one wants ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour's rest for the mind from a hard and worrying 
spell of work, what better can be done than to take up, for 


* The Captains’ Room §c. By Walter Besant, Author of “ All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men” &c. 3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus. 1883. 
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instance, The Captains’ Room, and plunge at random into its vivid, 
bright, and refreshing descriptions of what to most of us is an 
unknown land—the strange colony of Rotherhithe. Mr. Besant 
has voyaged thither, and he writes—that is the art of the 
novelist—as if he had spent his life in observing the place and 
the men and women who dwell in it, and their curious 
out-of-the-world manners and customs, In these days, when 
on the one hand there seems more to be done than can 
ever be got through, and on the other solemn warnings 
in the Lancet tell us that the one thing to do is not to be 
worried, what can be more charming than to be carried away 
into the queer, Dutch-looking, captivating town, and to hear such 
a scrap of talk as this between Rex Armiger and Lal Rydquist, 
the charming daughter of the house, Mrs. Rydquist’s boarding- 
house, which contains the Captains’ Room ? Tees has asked her 
to come out with him for the day, and has run over a list of 
some of the commonest lions of London. “ ‘I have seen none 
of them,’ she replied; ‘will you choose for me?’ ‘Oh!’ he 
groaned. ‘Here is a house full of great bulking skippers, and 
she works herself to death for them, and not one among them all 
has ever had the grace to take her to go and see something!’ 
‘Don't call them names,’ she replied gently; ‘our people never 

anywhere, except to Poplar and Limehouse. One of them 
went to Woolwich Gardens, but he did not like it. He said the 
manners of the people were forward, and he was cheated out of 
half a crown.’” Certainly this must be a charming place, and not 
the ‘sast charming spot in it the house of Rydquist :— 


The reason why it was so neat and so well watched was that it was the 
delight and paradise of the Captains, who, by their united efforts, made it 
as neat, snug, and orderly as one of their own cabins. There were live 
creatures in the garden, too. On half-a-dozen crossbars, painted green, were 
just so many parrots. They were all trained parrots, who could talk and 
did talk, not altogether as is the use of parrots, who too often give way to 
the selfishness of the old Adam. but one at a time, and deliberately, as if 
they were instructing mankind in some new and great truth, or delighting 
them with some fresh and striking poetical ejaculation. One would cough 
slowly, and then dash his buttons. If ladies were not in hearing he would 
remember other expressions savouring of fo’k’sle rather than of quarter- 
deck. Another would box the compass as if for an exercise in the art of 
navigation. Another seldom spoke except when his mistress came and 
stroked his feathers with her soft and dainty finger. ‘The bird was growing 
old now, and his feathers were dropping out, and what this bird said you 
shall presently hear. 

Next there was a great kangaroo hound, something under six feet high 
when he walked. Now he was lying asleep. Beside him was a little 
Maltese dog, white and curly ; and in a corner—the warmest corner—there 
was an old and toothless bulldog. Other things there were—some in boxes, 
some in partial confinement, or by a string tied to one leg, some running 
about—such as tortoises, hedgehogs, Persian cats, Angola cats, lemurs, 
ferrets, Madagascar cats. But they were not all in the garden, some of 
them, including a mongoose and a flying-fox, having their abode on the 
roof, where they were tended faithfully by Captain Zachariasen. In the 
kitchen, also, which was warm, there resided a chameleon. 


Mr. Besant has, by the way, made an odd slip in speaking of 
lemurs and Madagascar cats, which is much as if he had spoken of 
giraffes and camelopards. But what is that in the midst of a 
story which carries with it so much pleasure and so much interest, 
whether one seems to be listening to the talk of old Captain Zacha- 
riasen, the Dane, with young Captain Holstius, the “ Norweegee,” or 
watching the “ miummicking,” as the old Dane calls it, of deaf-and- 
dumb Dick the Malay, or sympathizing with Lal’s girlish joys and 
sorrows, or anxiously following the fortunes of Rex and the results 
of the three searches made for him. In connexion with these 
there is an amusing bit of character in the scene where the three 
Captains—Holstius, the Dane, Borlinder, the Englishman, and 
Wattles, the Yankee ex-missionary—pull straws, thus reviving a 
form of gambling popular in the days of Evelina, as to which shall 
start first. Wattles, for his own purposes, manipulates the straws, 
so that the first choice falls to Borlinder, and proceeds thereon to 
make some consoling remarks to him, “* As for you—’ he says. ‘ As 
tome now, brother?’ Captain Borlinder spoke in his most insinuating 
way. ‘As to menow? Come, let’s have adrink.’ ‘ As to you,’ said 
the consoler, after a drink at his friend’s expense, ‘I'm sorry for 
you, because you've got to go at once, and you’ve got no experi- 
ence. Among cannibals a man of your flesh is like a prize ox at 
Christmas.’ Captain Borlinder turned pale. ‘ Yes—that is so. 
They would put you in a shallow pit, with a few onions 
and some pepper, cover all up snug with stones, and make 
a fire on top till you were done to a turn.’ Captain 
Borlinder shuddered. ‘You are going first, you are, like a 
brave Briton. I will tell you a little story. There was once a 
man who promised to go over Niagara in an indiarubber machine 
of his owninvention. A heontsiel senching it was, shut up tight, 
with air-holes so as the man inside could breathe free and open 
when so disposed.’ ‘Well?’ ‘ Wal, sir, he was cert’n’y bound 
to go, But, after looking at the Falls a bit, he concluded to send 
a cat over first.’ ‘Well?’ ‘Yes, Cap’en Borlinder, the cat went 
over, and that man is still waiting below the Horseshoe Fall for 
the critter to turn up again.’ Captain Borlinder looked after his 
friend with pale cheeks and apprehensive heart. What did it 
mean this parable of the cat and Niagara?” Niagara reminds us 
of a story quite different from The Captains’ Room, but equally 
good in its way. It is a short story, and is entirely humorous, 
although it is called “The Murder of Nick Vedder,” and opens 
with a game at cut-throat euchre.. It is written in choice Ameri- 
can, and is full of fun and spirit. 

Certainly not least in merit among the stories contained in the 
three volumes is the one which bears the odd and not very 
attractive title, “ They Were Married.” The opening of the story 


is laid in that seemingly delightful place which Mr. Besant is ig 
the habit of calling Palmiste Island in his books, from the vivid 
descriptions in which we feel as if we knew the island and its 
ways almést as well as he does himself. In this we make the 
acquaintance of a charming girl, of an attractive young man, of an 
unattractive young man, and of various people resident for the 
time in Palmiste, of whom by far the most delightful is a personage 
known as the Professor. We have a description also of “ the 
Hunting of the Gourami,” upon which expedition some of these 
people set out :— 

First marched Tom, important because he was the leader or captain of 
the chasse aux gouramis. Next came the Indian boys, carrying the gear; 
then followed, with a rueful countenance, the captive Professor, grimly re- 
mem bering fatigues on a certain occasion a year ago, and devoutly wishing 
that the sport was over ; after him the Padre, the long skirts of his only 
clerical coat left bim flapping about his legs, and his white puggrey 
streaming behind the broad black hat; and then the Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, with a sweet smile upon him as he contemplated that 
broad hat and those flapping skirts, and thought of what awaited the 
owner of those garments. It was the hottest time in the year ; in the shade 
the thermometer would be about ninety ; in the sun anything you please. 
Yet there was a gentle breeze or stir in the air from the South, whence 
cometh the breath of the Antarctic, warmed up on its way, yet cool still, and 
fresh, when it floats across the hot and tropical twenties. 

“In the ravine,” said the Professor, in order to encourage the Padre, 
“there will be no breeze at all } the rocks catch the heat and hold it till 
strangers come ; then they give it out, and the stranger is as grateful as 
you will be presently. It will be like the hot room in the Turkish bath— 
that room I mean where, if you want breakfast, you take the materials in 
raw, and hold them in your hand till they are cooked. Last year we brought 
some tiffin with us—eggs, you know, and bread, and some slices of ham, 
We put them on a stone just for a few minutes while we went into a pool 
after the gouramis. When we came back the eggs were hard boiled, the 
bread was toast, and the rashers of bacon were done to a turn. 

“1 wish,” said the Padre, “ that I had left my waistcoat at home.” 

“ Tf you had been well advised,” said the Professor, whose only fault was 

a want of reverence for sacred things, ** you would have come on this ex- 
pedition in your surplice, and nothing else.” 
How the expedition ended readers may find out for themselves, 
The scene presently shifts from Palmiste to London, where we 
meet our old friends, and are introduced to some new ones; and 
what reader will not be delighted with Daddy Perigal and deeply 
interested in the love passages of the Professor? There is a good 
deal of bright writing, a sufficient touch of villany, a sufficient 
complication of plot, and poetical justice is satisfied at the end of 
a most attractive story. 


LIFE OF LORD HAWKE." 


tw has apparently become a fashion of late to resuscitate the 

fame of our old naval worthies, and we cannot wonder at it. 
Their dashing actions in stirring times are the very subjects for 
fascinating romances of realism; and they lived besides in the days 
before literature had become a profession; so that contemporary 
gleaners among family papers and official records have been very 
seldom anticipated, and all they need for producing an interesting 
work are some fresh materials and literary talent. But we are 
sorry to say that, as it seems to us, Captain Montagu Burrows has 
little of either one or the other. He has had access to the docu- 
ments preserved in the Hawke family, but they have not yielded 
very much that repays perusal. Ile reproduces many historical 
facts which no doubt have considerable intrinsic interest; but 
there is a sad want of those personal details which enlighten 
us as to a brilliant career or an individuality. Lord Hawke, 
who was a hard-working and hard-fighting Admiral, and generally 
either at sea or absorbed in official duties, appears to have been 
very little of a correspondent. Until his services began to figure 
conspicuously in official reports, most of his early life is shrouded 
in mystery ; and his biographer, with every desire to communicate 
information, is reduced to theories, assumptions, and speculations. 
“ We may believe,” “ we may assume,” that such and such a thing 
happened ; and so more or less ingenious probabilities are made to 
do duty for certainties. In one or two letters, not written by 
Hawke himself, but by an uncle, “we have some dim outlines of 
a happy family-picture, and may well believe after reading them 
that the domestic character of the future lord was as faultless as 
the inscription on his monument asserts.” But we really can only 
guess at his domestic character. As for Lord Hawke's wife, we 
learn little of her beyond her name, although we are asked on, one 
occasion to conceive her feelings when she welcomed her vic- 
torious husband at Portsmouth on his return to his native shores. 
With the meagre materials at his command, it may be asked how 
Captain Burrows has managed to swell the memoirs into a bulky 
volume. The answer is simple. Te has taken his roving naval 
hero for a text, which he has elaborated very digressively and dis- 
cursively. Nor, in writing de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis, is 
he content to contine himself to many years of eventful naval 
history. Before even arriving at the day of his hero’s birth, 
he has devoted no less than one hundred and eight pages to 
a vindication of the wars of the time upon grounds of public 
morality, and to a sketch of the state of the British navy 
and the naval tactics of the time. As to the former, we sus- 
pect his readers will trouble themselves as little as “ probably” 
the fighting Admiral did whom Captain Burrows is at upon 


* The Life of Edward Lord Hawke, Admiral of the Fleet, Vice-Admiral 
of Great Britain, &c. By Montagu Burrows, Captain R.N. and Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. London: Allen 
& Co. 1883. 
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jmmortalizing. The condition of the navy is a matter of far 
more permanent interest ; but_a more artistic writer would have | 


left it to be elucidated from the striking disclosures in the 
course of his narrative. In fact, Captain Burrows is at once pain- 
fully methodical and provokingly discursive. When he feels him- 
self moving forward with unaccustomed freedom he is too con- 
scientious not to pull up, that he may “square” the parallel 
jncidents of the time chronologically. He repeatedly pauses to 
take what he calls a “conspectus”; but by the time he has fairly 
embraced the surrounding situation he has been thrown very 
effectually out of his stride. And, having no natural sense of pro- 

rtion, he dilates at length on some episode which, though im- 

rtant in itself, has only the remotest relation to his immediate 
subject. Thus we have a lengthy chapter on the Byng court- 
martial, the contents of which are very true if not very new. But 
how was Admiral Sir Edward Hawke concerned directly with it ? 
Fortunately for him he was at sea at the time, and did not even 
sit upon the Board which condemned the unhappy officer. And, 
although we shrink from finding further fault, we are bound to add 
that we can say but little for the biographer’s style, of which that 
word “conspectus ” is a suggestive specimen. 

At the same time, our old naval history, as we have said, is so 
exciting that there can hardly fail to be a good deal that is attrac- 
tive in the volume; while many of the facts that are incidentally 
stated throw much light on the condition of the navy in those 
“ good old times.” We hear much of the bull-dog courage of our 
old-fashioned seamen and of the gallantry of officers of the olden 
school, and no doubt very deservedly. Yet it is certain that court- 
martials, even on men in the highest commands, were matters of 
very ordinary occurrence; and that actions such as those of 
Mathews and Lestock off Toulon were perpetually being lost or 
partially lost by the most unworthy personal jealousies. This was 
partly owing to the rigid system of tactics on which the numerous 
vessels in our fleets were “dressed” in line and supposed to move 
forward to the attack on recognized principles of fighting seaman- 
ship. And Captain Burrows claims with justice for Hawke that, 
coming between a Blake and a Nelson, he was one of the first to 
cast loose from the trammels of precedent and to regulate his 
strategy according to circumstances. But then as to the seamen! 
When we remember how our crews were made up by the press- 

ng, we stand amazed at what our ancestors accomplished under 

ifficulties that might seem fatal both to patriotism and to esprit 
de corps. More than once we haye Hawke complaining of the 
way in which his vessel had been manned at the Jast moment. 
The pressgangs had made a haul at the seaports, and sent him a 
heart-breaking mixture of bad and good. Of course the bad largely 
predominated. There were landsmen who had never set foot on 
a ship ; many of these were of miserable stamina, and youths or even 
mere boys. He writes that they are so prostrated by sea-sickness as 
to be absolutely helpless ; and even when at last they find their sea- 
legs, they will scarcely be good for anything. Even the heart 
of the aspiring captain, who wants men before everything, is touched 
by their sufferings; and he protests, in answer to urgent orders 
from the Admiralty, that it is hardly possible to put to sea. 
The art of government must surely have been easier in those days, 
since each of the landsmen so ruthlessly impressed represented 
a horrible social outrage, and possibly the misery of a famil 
he left behind. And when Hawke did set sail with pe | 
a “scratch” crew, it was for active service on the French coast 
immediately opposite. Fancy one of our Channel packets going 
into action and calling on the passengers to do their duty at the 
guns and with boarding pikes, after a rough passage from Dover 
to Calais. Then as to the way in which the men were fed and 
the ships were victualled. We have Hawke, when in command 
of the Channel Fleet, and while sitting in Parliament as member 
for Portsmouth, writing in the sternest terms to the officer incharge 
of the victualling department as to the quality of the stores sup- 
plied to his vessels, The beer is undrinkable. ‘Our daily em- 
ployment is condemning the beer from Portsmouth, insomuch that 
that article is becoming very scarce in the squadron.” “ A quan- 
tity of bread from the Ramilies will be returned to you by the 
Elizabeth ; although notaltogether untit for use, yet so full of weevils 
and maggots that it would haye infected all the bread come on 
board this day.” And if these things were done in the green tree, 
what would be done in the dry? If a man in Hawke's position 
was treated in such fashion when within easy reach of the 
Admiralty, with whom he was a personage of weight, what 
Would be the fate of the fleets commissioned to the Kast or 
West Indies! Again, by way of a minor detail, and as showing 
the general want of organization, we may notice the absurd 
irregularity of the uniform, Indeed, “ below the rank of lieu- 
tenant, there was no attempt at a uniform at all”; and captains, 
who of course were autocrats on board their own ships, might 
indulge their individual fancies like a modern master of fox-hounds. 
ere 1s a good story quoted from Charnock, as to the caprices 
of Captain, afterwards Sir William, Burnaby. Captain Burnaby 
arrived in the West Indies to join the squadron under 
Vernon. He went to pay his respects to his new commander, who 
Was as slovenly in point of dress as his subordinate was fantastic. 
n Burnaby was ushered in, rustling in a suit of silk, the 
Admiral withdrew in apparent confusion ; but he returned imme- 
ly in a wig of ceremony, and requested to know his visitor's 
. On the latter reporting himself as one of the captains 
of the fleet, the Admiral exchanged formality for gruffness, and 
exclaimed with well-atfected surprise, “Gad so, sir, I really took 
You for a dancing-master!” That asuperior could be so rude, even 


on provocation, is eloquent of the roughness of the manners of the 
time. 

We have said little of the distinguished subject of the memoir, 
because really Captain Burrows adds very little to what we have 
learned from such venerable authorities as Campbell’s Lives of the 
Admirals, Though he has bestowed both thought and time on 
Lord Hawke’s portrait, the outlines remain blurred and indistinct. 
But he does prove something more than that Hawke did his 
country excellent service in the course of a long and meritorious 
career. He shows that the Admiral had a certain originality of 
genius, as well as dash, courage, and endurance; and that by the 
independence he displayed in manceuvring for action he had much to 
do with forming a new school of naval heroes. Perhaps the most 
interesting chapter in Hawke's career is that where he commanded 
the fleet in the expedition against Rochefort, when Mordaunt had 
charge of the land forces, with General Conway as one of his 
lieutenants, The result of the expedition was disappointment and 
almost di . Captain Burrows says that “delays which were 
beyond the Admiral’s control hampered the expedition to the last.” 
What gives especial interest to the affair is the very frank corre- 
spondence on the subject by Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, 
who was acting in the capacity of quartermaster. Wolfe was 
extremely outspoken as to the shortcomings of the authorities. 
And it is certain that the Admiral was on the council of war 
which agreed unanimously that there was nothing left but to 
embark again. Probably, however, by the time the council 
had assembled there was no other conclusion to be come to. The 
enterprise, which had been prepared at great cost, was either 
excessively foolhardy or mess | impracticable. The onl 
chance of carrying the place would have been by a coup 
main; and that would have involved steering over unsurveyed 
shallows to throw the troops ashore on an unknown coast. Such 
a proceeding any moderately prudent commanders would hardly 
have recommended. But by the time the naval officers had in- 
vestigated the shoals and taken soundings, by the time the Admiral 
had indicated the spot where the troops might be disembarked in 
comparative safety, the French may be supposed to have made 
their preparations, and to have been ready to repulse a reckless 
attempt. It is possible that the daring genius of Wolfe might 
have risked something more, and he might have succeeded had the 
circumstanceg chanced to be in his favour. But Wolfe’s impetu- 
osity spoke with no sense of the responsibility which very properly 
influenced Mordaunt and his lieutenants, The Admiral came best 
out of the business, although he gained no laurels by it; but, after 
all, it was one of those ill-considered affairs which seem inevitably 
doomed to failure beforehand. ‘The gallant action Hawke fought 
off Quiberon in 1759, in the short days and stormy weather of 
November, when he inflicted a disastrous defeat on the squadron 
opposed to him, is related with point, modesty, and spirit; but it 
is told in the Admiral’s own despatches, which Captain Burrows 
has wisely quoted at length. Although we cannot praise the 
volume as a fascinating piece of biography, there are many inci- 
dents and episodes in the history of the times which may be read 
with very considerable interest. 


ILLUSTRIOUS SHOEMAKERS.* 


- any one, conscious generally of fair historical attainments, 
should nevertheless, on reading the title of this book, own with 
secret humiliation that of illustrious shoemakers he knows scarcely 
a name, let him reassure himself by a glance at the headings of 
chapters, where such familiar names as Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
William Gifford, and Robert Bloomfield will convince him that he 
has been wiser all along than he himself suspected. It would be 
ungracious to carp at the application to all these worthies of the 
word “illustrious ”; but some of them perhaps would more easily 
forgive us if we disputed their right to the title of shoemaker, 
Remembering, however, that even Socrates himself could make 
little resistance to an opponent who argued that if a dog was yours, 
and was also a father, then the dog was your father ; remembering 
this, we feel some modesty in suggesting, what is not the less 
our decided opinion, that although a man has been illustrious, and 
at the same time, or some other time, has been a shoemaker, it 
does not follow that he may be styled with propriety an Illustrious 
Shoemaker. We know that Shakspeare would not have wished men 
to class him among illustrious actors; and we feel sure of sympath 

from all right-minded persons when we refuse to consider Herri 

as an illustrious clergyman. It were otherwise unreasonable to pro- 
test if almost any great man were made to figure as an illustrious 
schoolboy; yet this would be felt to be incongruous, especially if 
it should appear that the hero had run away from school. But Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, who, after cobbling miserably for a few years of 
boyhood, ran away to go to sea as a cabin-boy, is unhesitatingly 
claimed for a shoemaker by Mr. Winks, whom there is no 
escaping; it is in vain that he rises rapidly to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, is entrusted with dangerous missions, and successfully 
steals a march on the Dey of Tripoli; even in this moment of 
triumph he is clapped on the back by his biographer for a “ wily 
ex-cobbler.” But we suspect that Mr. Winks, in his enthusiasm for 
his subject, would count it not the least among the glories of any 
man, however famous, to have been a shoemaker; and, indeed, his 
book does certainly inspire the reader with no small reverence fora 


* Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. By William Edward Winks. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1833, 
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trade which, on the other hand, those eminent men who had plied 
it seem for the most part to have despised and detested very 

Throughout these pages the cobbler’s art is constantly referred 
to as “ the Gentle Craft,” which title the author says never 
been given to any occupation but that of shoemakers ; though we 
are not sure but that some uninstructed a ae would rather con- 
nect it, somewhat vaguely, with the merely ornamental pursuit of 
angling. Two excuses, which however were scarcely needed, are 
given for the production of this book—first, the wide popularit 
of the cobbler in all nations and ages and literatures; and, 
secondly, the melancholy probability that this interesting being is 
already on the high soak to become extinct, vanishing out of sight 
into the gloomy shade of the boot and shoe factory. We believe 
that the latter reflection throws some light on what might other- 
wise appear as a paradox; it is undeniable that the heart does 
pete warm at the mention of a “cobbler”; yet another 
emotion, quite as strong, but yet totally distinct, is apt to arise in 
the mind at the notion of a “ bootmaker.” 

The book before us may be divided into two parts; the first 
containing biographies, at some length, of nine illustrious so- 
called shoemakers, and the second consisting of one long much 
subdivided chapter, under the handing “A Constellation of 
Celebrated Cobblers.” Here we range through history and across 
the world, from the critical cobbler who disgusted Apelles, past 
Saints Crispin and Crispian patrons of all shoemakers, down to 
W. G. Whittier, “ the Quaker poet,” still living in America, whose 
address “ To Shoemakers” most appropriately concludes the volume. 
And here it is fair to say that if Mr. Winks unjustly claims for St. 
Crispin admirals, publishers, and other distinguished men who 
are indeed distinguished because, in spite of their low beginnings, 
they were not shoemakers, on the other hand he acknowledges 
several who for the better credit of the craft might advantageously 
have been kept out of sight. Thus we have a section devoted to 
“ Astrologers and Others,” where, however, “and others ” does not 
always imply, as an enemy might have suspected, “and worse.” 

Cobblers ha been accused of a tendency towards infidelity 
and atheism, but Mr. Winks shows at least that there are many 
very conspicuous exceptions; and the charge is probably grounded 
only on the apparently certain fact, that cobblers, whether for 

or ill, think much more than their no busier neighbours. 

r. Winks suggests that their sitting posture may have some- 
thing to do with this; but the attitude of a cobbler is seemingly 
ill suited for meditation. And it is certainly surprising that an 
occupation which seems constantly to demand the closest attention 
of eye to hand should yet leave the mind free to wander in the 
distant fields of religion and politics. Sir Robert Peel is said to 
have declared that shoemakers were at the head of every con- 
spiracy or political movement; and among many names that bear 
out his assertion we may instance Hardy, tried as a conspirator 
in the panic of 1794, Thomas Cooper, the famous Chartist, and 
George Odger, the well-known working-man’s candidate, all of 
whom for the whole or part of their lives were shoemakers. 
Samuel Drew thought out his refutation of Tom Paine and argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul while engaged on his work, 
scribbling notes on the first piece of paper when a moment of 
leisure occurred. And Bloomfield com most of the “ Farmer’s 
Boy” in a crowded garret among his fellow-workmen, making 
verses silently in his head, for he had neither time nor materials 
to write them down, 

Among the nine worthies whose histories, told at comparative 
length, have each a chapter to themselves, not the least interesting, 
if the most Obscure, is John Pounds. This man, who was born, 
lived, and died at Portsmouth, being crippled by an accident in 
early life, took to the trade of shoemaking, which he never after- 
wards abandoned. In a little den of a workshop, even while going 
on with his cobbler’s work, he taught a ragged school of children, 

jicked up in many cases from the gutter and lured to his house 
the bait of a roasted potato. These hopeful pupils filled the shop, 
and sometimes overflowed into the street ; but Pounds, who, when 
besieged by too many applicants, always chose the most unpro- 
mising, knew how to keep order impart instruction upon 
various matters, ranging from arithmetic to cookery, in the face of 
the most crushing difficulties. For all this he received no pay- 
ment, and, indeed, spent most of his money on books, clothes, and 
food for his poor children, some hundreds of whom he is said to 
have rescued from both hunger and degradation. A much less 
agreeable person was James Lackington, who, though an indifferent 
cobbler, was a first-rate man of business, and, indeed, showed a 
precocity rarely equalled when at the age of ten he made some 
original observations on the pie-selling industry, placing himself 
thus early at the point of view, not of the purchaser, but the 
vendor. After this we are prepared to learn that he made his 
fortune, and indeed arrived at the dignity of keeping a chariot, in 
which, attended by his servants, he drove round to the shoe- 
makers whom he had attended as a journeyman cobbler, and 
humorously ra go if they had any work for him. There must, 
one would think, have been something very genial in his manner, 
since we are told that his fellow-townsmen particularly praised him 
for not being proud. 

Another of Mr, Winks’s heroes is Samuel Bradburn, who de- 
veloped great gifts as a preacher, insomuch that he has been inju- 
diciously styled by an irer “the Demosthenes of Methodism,” 
a phrase which might be recommended to the notice of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. He became President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and made shoes no longer; but his emancipation came 


comparatively late. Bradburn, who was a friend and admirer of 
John Wesley, was a remarkable man, whose career, as Mr. Winks 

ints out, bears a certain resemblance to that of John Bunyan, 

veral amusing stories are related of him. Having to [mane ata 
service held on the opening of a chapel built entirely with borrowed 
money, he began with thetext, “ Alas! master, for it was borrowed.” 
A harder struggle, though a more brilliant success, fell to the 
lot of William Carey, the famous Orientalist and translator of the 
Bible, who was for many years a cobbler, and had in after life to 
bear many sarcasms and overcome many a prejudice in conse~ 
quence. His missionary zeal was excited by the reading of Cook’s 
travels; but cold water was thrown on it for several years by the 
Baptist community to which he belonged, and by which he was 
regarded as a foolish “enthusiast.” One ruling spirit endeavoured 
to silence him once for all with the unlucky taunt, “ You talk of 
preaching the gospel to the heathen—can you preach in Hindos- 
tani or in Arabic?” Carey lived to show that even this might 
be possible, and overcame his adversaries so successfully that at 
last they could only call him a cobbler; at the present day perhaps 
few know that there were any grounds even for this charge. 

One does not expect to find William Gifford, the first editor of 
the Quarterly, and author of the once famous Baviad, among the 
cobblers. But at fifteen he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, and 
led for some years a life of drudgery and misery, so deprived of 
opportunities for learning that his later career is little short of a 
marvel. He had only a single book, and that one on algebra, which 
for a long time was useless to him, since a knowledge of simple 
equations was presupposed by it. He managed to get hold ofa 
simpler treatise which unlocked his own treasure-house, and in 
this he dwelt contented, working problems on pieces of smooth 
leather with a blunted awl, till after some time his master made a 
search, and took away every book he had managed to procure. He 
had earned sufficient money to buy pens and paper by the skill he 
displayed in concocting verses to please his shopmates. But though 
Gitford’s sorrows were great, they came soon to an end; whereas 

r Bloomfield, the rustic poet, never to the end of his days freed 
imself from the drudgery of a shoemaker’s life. His poems at- 
tracted attention, but they brought him no wealth; his brightest 
moment was when a post was found for him in the Seal Office at one 
shilling a day; even this, from ill health, he could not retain, but 
was obliged to fall back on cobbling. Bloomfield gained his first 
knowledge of literature from the speeches of Fox and Burke, which 
heread by the help of adictionary,and the taste for which was perhaps 
bred in him by the political talk of his older fellow-shoemakers, 
to whom he read the newspaper and the History of England as 
they worked together, all five, in a stuffy garret. The pride of 
these humble friends, and especially of the poet’s excellent brother, 
George Bloomfield, when their young companion actually got a 
poem into print ina magazine, makes a pleasant contrast to the 
other melancholy details of poor Bloomfield’s unhappy life. But 
we lay down Mr. Winks’s book with the conviction that it is not 
for the happiness of shoemakers to become “ illustrious.” And this 
conviction is strengthened when we observe that not one of these 
remarkable men ever appears to have excelled in his craft. It is 
perhaps impossible that work performed automatically, as so much 
of the work of these thinking shoemakers must have been, can be 
at all artistic and bear the impress of the maker's mind. And 
therefore, if the cobbler is really destined to be superseded, as 
Mr. Winks predicts, by the “clicking machine,” it is partly per- 
haps because he had made of himself but a clicking machine 
already. We shall all be sorry to miss the cobbler; but perhaps, 
after centuries of unwelcome toil, the cobbler, whose heart was 
never in his work, will not be very sorry to go. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


y= another volume (1) of collected newspaper articles serves 
to show the general excellence of Gautier’s work. As has 
been common with these collections, the actual community of 
subject is not great (the book opens with a review of the “ statis- 
tique du département de l’Ain,” which is not very easy to be 
under its title) ; and, as has also been common, it extends over 

but the entire forty years of Gautier’s literary work. The earliest 
article is dated 1834, the latest 1870. There could not fail to be, 
and there is, a great deal of admirable literary work in it. Am 
early review of Eugéne Sue is excellent; so is a short paper on 
Hotimann; so are some articles on Gavarni; so are numerous 
scattered picture criticisms. It was almost impossible for 
Théophile Gautier to write anything that should be without value 
as far as matter goes, and quite impossible for him to write any- 
thing which should not be, in its way and with its limitations, an 
admirable example of form. But the volume makes two inquiries 
more pressing than ever. The first is whether it is fair to a great 
man of letters to collect all his “ pot-boilers” in this ruthless way, 
There are not many people who can stand the test as Gautier cal; 
but that does not really affect the question. The second inquiry 
is whether these wre ape of recovered articles into cheap 
volumes are not indefinitely postponing # real édition définitive of 
Gautier’s work. It is nota yalid answer to say that all the frag- 
ments ought to be collected first; and it is an answer still less 
valid to say that the édition définitive is thus being slowly consti- 
tuted. For, in the first place, there is capital work of Gautier’s 


(1) Souvenirs de thédtre,@art et de critique. Par Théophile Gautier. 
Paris: Charpentier. 
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which is not published at all in the Bibliothéque Charpentier, and 
which is not easy to get anywhere ; and, in the second, it is absurd 
to contend that every newspaper article or review which a profes- 
sional man of letters may have written must figure in an edition of 
bis works. It is not altogether creditable to the numerous French- 
men who profess a reverence or an affection for “ Théo” that such 
an edition, satisfactory in exterior, complete in inclusion, and judi- 
cious in exclusion, has still, ten years after his death, to be asked 


for. 

Richelieu is an interesting subject, and collections are an inter- 
esting subject ; therefore, on the simplest principles of combina- 
tion, the collections of Richelieu and his kin must be an interesting 
subject too. M. Bonnaffé (2) has certainly made it such. In a 
very handsome volume he has gone through all the artistic pos- 
sessions, all the houses, all the dibelots of the Richelieus, from the 
Cardinal to the Marshal, passing and noticing Mme. d’Aiguillon 
and others on the way. In icular there is an elaborate account 
of that Chateau de Richelieu which gives an illustration of the 
vanity of things more complete than many which are hackneyed, 
for the owner and builder never found time to inhabit it, hardly 
even to see it. 

M. Jules Simon's powerful book on the history of the last three 

in France (3) is one of the most remarkable satires extant on 
the vices of popular government as understood in modern times. It 
is quite unanswerable, and is likely to be unanswered. If any one 
wishes to see the tendency of Radical theories to produce feeble 
administration and tyrannical legislation he cannot do better than 
read M. Jules Simon. The “bilan” which concludes the book 
is an exemplary piece of political writing, full, though not 
unduly full, of epigram; extremely effective in its citations of 
contemporary documents; abundantly furnished with pertinent 
historical parallels; and, in fact, —— in all points. At the 
same time, the very state of things which it exposes is fatal to its 
chance of beneficial effect. Neither partisans nor abstentionists 
are likely to attend much to it, and between the two, as M. Jules 
Simon shows, France is divided. It would be much more satis- 
factory (though — not to Frenchmen) if his statements 
could be shown not to be true of any country but France. 

M. Gustave Boissiére’s excellent study on the administration 


and topography of Algeria in Roman days (4) reappears in two | 


e author, as is very natural in a Frenchman, writes with 
one eye on his facts and another on his hopes, and it would per- 
haps have been better, at any rate it would have been more 
scientific, if he had kept the past and the future at somewhat 
greater distance from each other. But the fault is not an un- 
pardonable one. 

A new edition has also appeared of Baron Hiibner’s well-known 
book on Sixtus the Fifth (5). 

M. Léon Say (6) has collected in a volume likely to be useful to 
economists his speeches on finance during the year 1882. 

It is sufficient to mention the name of D’Alembert to remind 
the reader that some of not the least noteworthy work in French 
literature belongs to the class of obituary éloges pronounced by the 
secretaries of the different academies on defunct members. M. 
Wallon, who holds the secretaryship of the quaintly-named Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, is in more ways than one 
qualified for his post, especially by his familiarity with politics as 
well as with literature, by bis clear and dignified style, and by his 
freedom from strong prepossessions. The éloges(7) here collected 
include some excellent examples of their kind, and possess not a 
little intrinsic interest. In all cases by very full notes and biblio- 
graphics, and in one or two by the inclusion of unpublished 

ocuments of interest, such as letters from Prosper Mérimée and 
other attractive persons, M. Wallon has done his best to make his 
essays attractive in substance. Of the attractiveness of their 
subjects, Fate and not he was of course arbiter; but Fate has not 
been too unkind to him, whatever she may have been to those of 
whom he has had to discourse. His black list begins with 
Beugnot and ends with Paulin Paris, a pair not without points of 
contact. Between them come Magnin the critic, Stanislas Julien 
the Chinese scholar, Guigniaut (a name less generally known, 
but a scholar and especially a mythologist of merit), the Egypto- 
logist Emmanuel de Rougé, Lenormant, Naudet (again a name 
minorum gentium, but still a scholar of repute, and head of the Paris 
gibrary), Caussin de Perceval the Arabist, and L. F. J.C. de 

cy. 


M. Darmesteter’s Oriental Essays (8) are rather things to be 
noticed under a special than under a general literary head. It 
6 sufficient here to note their appearance. 

There have been numbers of M. Dentu’s well-printed one-franc 
collection which were less to be welcomed than his volume of 
extracts from Diderot (9). For a volume of extracts it is—neither 
more nor less—and the euphemism “nouvelle édition” which 
appears on the title-page would seem to admit (what indeed had 


(2) Recherches sur les col'ections des Richelieu. Par Edmond Bonnaffé. 
Paris: Plon. 


(3) Dieu, patrie, libert. Par JulesSimon. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


(4) L’ Algérie romaine. Par G. Boissitre. Deuxitme édition. Paris : 
achette. 


(5) Sixte-Quint. Par M. le baron de Hiibner. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette. 
(6) Les finances de la France, 1881-1882. Par Léon Say. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 

(7) Eloges académiques. Par H. Wallon. 2 vols. Paris: Hachette. 


rare Essais orientauxr. Par James Darmesteter. Paris: Lévy. London : 


(9) Contes nouvelles et mélanges. Par Diderot. Paris: Dentu. 


struck us in looking over it) that the selection is not made alto- 
gether independently, nor for the first time. That, however, does 
not much matter, and there is no doubt whatever that for the 
general reader Diderot is perhaps the most extractable of all 
writers, and what is the more, the writer most demanding 
extract. 

M. d’Haussonville(10) has not done ill to record in a book his ex- 
periences in the deputation which went across the Atlantic on the 
rather grotesque occasion of the Yorktown Celebration. It is true 
that, like nearly all French travellers, he is painfully occupied with 
French questions, even under the most distant and unlikely skies, 
that he is determined to tread on the least little tail-point of any 
German coat that he can see, and that (as he himself quite 
honestly confesses) seven weeks in a country of such a size is a 
rather inadequate time for receiving impressions. Nevertheless 
M. d’Haussonville is, when he can forget for a moment that 
Paris is the true centre of the universe, an acute observer and a 
tolerably-spirited describer. He has evidently a considerable 
interest in political, and especially in economical and educational, 
matters, and the entire absence of any prejudice or rivalry between 
France and America gives no doubt to an intelligent French 
traveller something of an advantage over other European 
observers, 

A sketch of life in Brazil (11) by a Frenchwoman ought to be 
interesting; and Mme. Toussaint-Samson has a ly shown 
that she knows how to write. Her book, it should also be said, 
is illustrated by some photographs, which add to its attractiveness. 
It describes Rio Janeiro and the neighbourhood at some time 
before the abolition of slavery and when sailing-ships still did 
the journey from Havre ordinarily; but there is an absence of 

recise dates which is rather to be regretted. Also the author 

wells a little unduly on some points in proportion to the 
scale of her book, which is by no means large. But she has a 
considerable faculty of description, and evidently also of observa- 
tion, though it must be admitted that she occasionally applies 
both to speaking evil of her neighbours to a somewhat unnecessary 
extent. 

The collection of M. Alphonse Karr’s expressions of discontent 
with the Government, manners, and fortunes generally of his 
country in these days appears to go on, as we are frequently told 


| that the computation of the index to the Times does, by a process 


of “ working backwards and forwards.” The contents of A bas 
les masques appear, as far as it is possible to judge from internal 
evidence, to have been new when M. Thiers was King, or at least 
President. This makes it a little behind the time, for it does 
not appear that any trouble has been taken to confine the re- 
print to matters of abiding interest, and some very trivial 
things occupy a great deal too much s here. That there are 
other things which are neither trivial nor obsolete need not be 
said ; but they are, perhaps, in the minority. There is, moreover, 
a special disadvantage in this kind of reprinting. It is impossible 
to say how these things may strike Frenchmen, but it is from an 
English political point of view unfortunats that acrid flings at 
M. Gambetta about unimportant matters half a dozen years old 
should reappear just after his death. Posterity will have plent 
to say against M. Gambetta, but this is a ditferent matter. 
should be left to dogs to defile fresh-made graves in sport. 

M. Yves Guyot (13) has apparently done his best not to write 
offensively to any one in drawing up a materialist treatise on 
ethics, though it is not to be pronounced positively that he has 
succeeded. But what he has succeeded in doing is to show the 
extreme difficulty of his task. “ Where is your categorical im- 
perative ?” the wicked spiritualist will say to M. Guyot, “and 
who do you suppose will be moral without a categorical impera- 
tive of some sort or other?” ‘To these questions we cannot find 
any answer in M. Guyot’s laborious compilation of the best free- 
thinking commonplaces on his subject. 

It is enough to mention to the purchasers of the Année 
scientifique (14) that the volume for 1882, the twenty-sixth, has 
appeared. 

Lhe “ women's question” (15, 16,17) appears to be making 
considerable way in France both in the reasonable and the un- 
reasonable sense. We have before us three books devoted to it, 
all of which are of considerable elaboration, while two at least 
of them are of considerable learning, and represent work which 
is solid as well as careful. Mlle. Olarisse Bader’s books on 
the history of woman are sufficiently well known. She has 
dealt with the Roman woman, the Greek woman, the woman of 
the Bible, the woman of India, and, in the last division at any 
rate, she had the satisfaction of evoking a very interesting per- 
sonal representative of her subject in the shape of Toru Dutt. 
She seems to have preferred, in completing her treatment by 
dealing with Frenchwomen, to leave the medieval woman for a 
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further work, and to confine herself in the present volume to the 
period from the Renaissance onwards. The book displays a full 
measure of the qualities which earned academic couronnes for two 
of its forerunners. But the women’s-rights folk will not like 
Mile. Bader. The historian of woman is a dreadful reactionary. 
pe gr of the feelings of the Paris municipality, she believes 
inGod. She might never have heard of M. Naquet, so convinced 
is she that divorce is a social mistake, But where she risks the 
fate of Orpheus is in daring to support “Tautorité paternelle.” 
This outrage to the shrieking sisterhood is a not so daring 
in France as in England. M. Paul Rousselot also has little com- 
fort for these worthy persons. His two stout volumes are purely 
historical, and contain a great deal of interesting matter, with 
many appropriate citations. He begins with the earliest times, 
shows that even in the much abused middle ages female education 
was not wholly neglected, follows it up in his first volume as far 
as Fénelon’s famous treatise, and devotes the greater part of the 
second to the eighteenth century, though he does not leave the 
present time untouched. But there is no more of the root of the 
matter in M. Rousselot than in Mlle. Bader. ‘La femme la mieux 
élevée est celle qui est le plus femme et le moins homme [alas! 
alas !], parce qu’elle est plus capable d’étre (oh, horror !] la compagne 
de l'homme.” However, there is balm in Gilead and M. Richer 
for the followers of Miss Becker. Even he is something of a back- 
slider in some points ; but at any rate he goes over the whole Code 
Napoléon and rearranges it in the interest of women, which is 
something, and deserves as much gratitude as may be due to a 
person of the inferior sex from the superior. 

We have a possibly old-fashioned objection to the multiplication 
of technical terms in school-books, if only in the titles of them, 
and we should have liked M. Fasnacht’s French Grammar (18) 
quite as well if it had not been called “ synthetic.” That, 
however, is a very minor matter. The book itse!f is an excellent 
book; sufficiently full, clearly arranged, simply written, and 
availing itself of the very considerable aid which judiciously 
utilized typography gives in the = conjugations and such 
like things into the heads of youth. Among schoolbooks we may 
also notice a new edition of a useful Elementary French Course (19), 
by M. Paul Barbier, and a very portable little phrase-book and 
vocabulary (20) by M. Delbos. 

Under the title of Les idées de Pierre Quiroul (21) their author 
has reprinted from the Figaro some roundabout Paris articles—of 
the more serious kind, for the most part—which are of fair 
average merit. 

The author of Ignis (22) has undertaken a jeu @esprit in the 
manuer of Jules Verne, but not with any extreme imitation. A 


Company is formed by Englishmen to a: and work the central’ 
king t 


fire of the earth. The place of sin e shaft is in the north- 
west of Ireland, and many strange things happen on the way 
downwards, including some very aw difficulties with a rival 
German Company. ‘The thing is of course an extravaganza; but 
there is considerable power of description shown in it, and the 
author has the wisdom (which is not always shown by writers 


of his class) not to keep the joke up too long. Le ane de 
Marie (23), as its sub-title of Histoire dun a ows, is a 


military novel, and in a way a mili novel with a purpose, 
The purpose is to recommend the old substitute s aol, with 
certain safeguards. M. Chrétien is, in short, a kind of French long- 
service man, and he does not lack warrant for what he says. 
LDhéritier de Kerguignon (24) (in which title there is a play on 
the sense of the last two syllables) is one of Mlle. aide 
Fleuriot’s Breton stories, sufliciently interesting, of a sound 
morality,and with an Englishman duly installed as the villain. On 
this latter point gentle remonstrances may be addressed to Mlle. 
Fleuriot. Surely it is not time for us to relieve the Germans of 
this rdle, which they have only borne for some dozen years, while 
we had full fifty of it. But she must be the best judge. M. Daniel 
Lesueur (25) is not of opinion that aristocratic hearts are as 
pure and fair as those of the demos. Genevidve's lover, who is a 
gamekeeper’s grandson, is a much superior person morally to 
Geneviéve, who is a marquis’s daughter. M. de Villiers de Lisle 
Adam (26), like other ex-Parnassiens, writes well enough ; but the 
humour of his stories (and some at least of them are meant to be 
humorous) is not always apparent, M. J. Girardin is almost 
always to be well spoken of in to his books about boys, and 
Les épreuves @ Etienne (27) is no exception to the rule. Etienne 
isa model boy, with some drawbacks in his character. In an 
English school he would have these corrected by a summary but 
effectual process. In a French one it takes a little longer to put 
him right. Rosa Romano (28) isanovel of much incident. The way in 


(18) Synthetic French Grammar for Schools. By G. E. Fasnacht. 
London: Macmillan. 

(19) Elementary French Course Beginners, By Paul Barbier. 
Manchester and London: Heywood. . 

(20) French Vade-mecum. By L. Delbos. London, Paris, and Boston: 
Hachette. 

(21) Les idées de Pierre Quiroul. Par Louis Davyl. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 

(22) Ignis. Paris: Berger-Levraut. 

(23) Le fiancé de Marie. Par C. Chrétien. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(24) L’héritier de Kerguignon. “Par Z. Fleuriot. Paris: Hachette, 

(25) L’amant de Genevieve. Par D. Lesueur. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(26) Contes “cruels. Par le comte de Villiers de Lisle Adam. Paris: 
Calmann-Lévy. 

(27) Les épreuves d’Etienne. Par J. Girardin. Paris: Hachette. 

(28) Rosa Romano. Par A. Rasetti. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 


which the English hero, Sir Richard Ashley (who is spoken of ag 
a “ jeune lord” and a “ pauvre baron ” in the newspapers, but that 
may be M. Rasetti’s satire), saves Rosa from a mountain grave in 
the Pyrenees is extremely heroic. Her French lover, Etienng 
Pelletier, is by no means a saviour, but the reverse; and the novel 
ends with what we believe is called in some French circles g 
“drame du et (29), on the con- 
trary, ends quite pily and properly. In Un détragué 

with the Zoological Laboratory at Naples, partly with the horror 
of clericals entertained by men of science, partly with the horror 
of science entertained by clericals; also with a farrago of 
other matters, As the second title (roman expérimental) hints, 
it is a kind of satire on naturalism, but a satire rather of 
that kind which Shelley described in two | proers.: lines about 
Peacock. Mme. Vilbort (31) has made her novel consist of the letters 
of two German doctors to one another, which are a little dull, and 
not written in a style which pleases us. “Le joyeux enfant du 
— fut la proie du spleen anglais” is a terrible sentence. M, 
Polland’s Fille aux oies (32), to which is added another tale in 
the same style, Mon grand-pére Vauthret, is a fair study of pro- 
vincial life. Triévenor (33), @ voluminous romance, deals with 
an English family at the beginning of the century, and takes 
the reader into Scotland, Spain, and other places. Lastly, French 
readers have now the delightful chance of reading Under Two 
Flags (34) in their own language, and under a suitable title. 


(29) Envers et contre tout. Par A. Gérard. Paris: Plon.® 

(30) Un détraqué. Par Marc-Monnier. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
(31) La chimére damour. Par J. Vilbort. Paris: Charpentier. 
(32) La fille aur oies. Par Jean Rolland. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(33) Triévenor. Par A. d’Almbert. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(34) Cigarette. Par Ouida. 2vols. Paris: Plon. 
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